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PREFACE 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of 
Enquiry, Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines 
in selected industrial centres in India during 1944 — 46 by the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable 
Consumer Price Index Numbers for different centres. With the pass- 
age of time the consumption pattern of working class had undergone 
considerable change and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price 
Index Numbers should be revised on the basis of new weighting 
diagrams. It was, therefore, decided by the Planning Commission that 
fresh Family Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres 
(factory, mining and plantations) based on the latest scientific princi- 
ples should be conducted during the Second Plan period. This task 
was entrusted to the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment. A Working Group consisting of representatives of Indian 
Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, Central Statistical Orga- 
nisation and the Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for deciding 
all technical details for the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. 
The Enquiries were conducted in 1958-59 in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of 
Living Index Numbers set up by Government and keeping in view 
the principles laid down by the I.L.O. 

2 . Unlike the 1944 — 46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of col- 
lection of data on Income and Expenditure of working class house- 
holds, the scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as t.o in- 
clude a study of other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to 
Income and Expenditure. 

“. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the tabula- 
tion of data relating to Level of Living were the responsibility of the 
Labour Bureau. 

4. This Report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Kanpur 
Centre. A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects 
of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report 
consists of two Parts. Part I contains a discussion of Family Budget 
data while Part II analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level 
of Living. 

5. The primary responsibility of drafting this Report devolved 
on Shri J. N. Sharma, Research Officer, assisted by Shri N. K. Sharma, 

(in) 
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Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and supervision of 
Shri L. R. Vamia, Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the National 
Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statistical 
Organisation, the State Governments and the various Employers’ and 
Workers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation in the conduct of 
the Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working class households 
but for whose active co-operation it would not have been possible to 
collect the requisite data relating to the various facets of family 
living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


K. C. SEAL 

Director 

Labour Bureau, 

Clare Mont Building, Simla-4 
Dated the 19 th October, 1965 
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Chap ikk I 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
1.1. Family lii'ing study 

Family jiving studies aim al the collection and analysis of data on 
consumption pattern and other aspects of living conditions in res- 
pect of families of a specified population group. The surveys con- 
ducted for this purpose provide scope for the collection of a wide 
range of data from the families. When attention is focussed on a 
limited aspect only, the surveys become specialised surveys, such as 
family budget surveys, where the bulk of the data collected relate to 
consumption expenditure. Other illustrations of such specialised 
surveys are food consumption surveys, health surveys, labour 
force suiveys, demographic surveys, education surveys and 
housing surveys. Although in each case the specialised survey lays 
emphasis on a particular problem, some more general information 
such as the economic status of the family is frequently included in 
order to facilitate the analysis of the data collected during the specia- 
lised surveys. In recent years the tendency has been to widen the scope 
of famil) living surveys to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis 
on a broad spectrum of data, combining t.wo or more major topics, 
such as family characteristics, income, employment, education, hous- 
ing. nutrition, health, etc:. Through such multi-subject surveys, family 
living studies can be put to manifold uses. These may be used to 
provide material for research into the behaviour patterns of different 
groups of the population. They can also supply the basic data needed 
for policy-making in connection with social and economic planning 
which may include the establishment of norms or the determination 
of needs, in preparation for social and economic measures, as well as 
for the assessment of the impact of policy decisions already applied in 
implementing welfare programmes. In developing countries like 
India, which are engaged in planning programmes, the data collected 
through family living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing 
information and to provide checks on the completeness of the exist- 
ing data. 

In its widest, sense, a family living survey should yield data for 
an analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. 
An idea of the spectrum of data needed for such an analysis can be 
had from the following main components of the level of living given? 
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by the U.N. Committee of Experts on International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living, 1954*. 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

(iii) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

(vi) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

(vii) Transportation; 

(viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 
1958-59, inter alia , in Kanpur, an attempt was made to cover many of 
the components given above. At the same time, the object of deriving 
a weighting diagram for new scries of consumer price index numbers 
for the respective centres was kept in view. For the latter purpose, the 
relevant data arc those which arc usually covered in a specialised 
family budget survey. In this Report, the data on family budget 
survey have been discussed separately in Part I and the data collected 
on other components of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1.2. Description of the survey 

The last family budget survey in Kanpur was conducted during 
1945-4(1+. The present survey in Kanpur was part of an integrated 
scheme of family living surveys among industrial workers at 50£ 
important, factory, mining and plantation centres under the Second 
Five Year Plan. The details regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of 
the present surveys will be published in a separate report, as they 
happen to be common for all the 50 centres. A few important details 
are, however, discussed here briefly in order to bring out the signifi- 
cance of the data for Kanpur centre presented in this Report. 

'•'Report on International Definition an<l Measurement of Standards anil Levels of 
laving (U.N.), 1964. 

t Report on an Encpiiry into Family Budgets of Workers in Kanpur, 1945-46. 

}A list of 80 centres is given m Appendix I. 
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1.2.1. Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of 
India. The technical details of the survey were worked out under the 
guidance of a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index 
Numbers consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour 
and Employment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the Planning 
Commission, the National Sample Survey Directorate, the Depart- 
ment of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute and the 
Reserve Bank, of India. The field work was entrusted to the Directo- 
rate of National Sample Survey, and processing and tabulation of data 
collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘B’ 
(Level of Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of the data, 
publication of reports on the rcsidts of the surveys and construction 
and maintenance of new series of consumer price index numbers were 
the responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1.2.2. Definition of a working class family 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A 
family was defined in terms of sociological and economic considera- 
tions as consisting of persons : 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(ii) usually living together and/or served from the same 
kitchen; 

(iii) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending 
on a common pool of income for a major part of their ex- 
penditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the common family pool for their expendi- 
ture were considered family members. On the other hand, domestic 
servants and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept 
but they were taken to constitute separate families within the house- 
hold. Care was taken to include temporary absentees such as family 
members on tours or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. 
Casual guests were not considered to be family members even though 
they might have stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a 
messing group, where the members pooled a part of their income only 
for messing, generally each member was treated as a separate family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 50 per 
cent, or more of its income during the specified calendar month 
through -manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by 
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the Factories Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951, as the case may be. The survey in Kanpur, which 
was a factory-centre, covered families deriving a major part of their 
income from manual employment in registered factories only. Manual 
work was defined on the basis of classification of occupations. Thus, 
a job though essentially involving physical labour but requiring a 
certain level of general, professional, scientific or technical education 
was classified as “non-manual”. On the other hand, jobs involving 
physical labour but not requiring much of educational (general, 
scientific, technical or otherwise) background were treated as ‘manual' 
work. 

1.2.5. Delimitation of area 

The geographical area to be covered in the course of the survey 
at. a centre was decided in consultation with local organisations — both 
oflitial and non-official, municipalities or corporations and other 
knowledgeable authorities — during a preliminary survey conducted in 
December, 1957 —February 1958. At the Kanpur centre, the follow- 
ing localities were selected for the purpose of the survey: 

(i) All mohallas/chaks within Kanpur having working class, 
population of 5 per cent, or more, 

(ii) Labour colonies, and 

(iii) Villages — Rajidpur, Gujjupurwa, Sujatganj, Tatia 

(Singh a), Pokhar, Purwa, Chaukhera, Mawaiya, Safiapur 
and Qazikhera. 

1.2.4. Design of survey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and 
pay-roll sampling were follow'ed for getting down to the ultimate units 
of the family living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the 
two methods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a 
centre where working class population was concentrated in definite 
areas, which could be located and demarcated without much difficulty, 
tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, if the working 
class population in a centre was found to be loosely dispersed, the pay- 
roll sampling became operationally more convenient and economical- 
On the basis of a preliminary survey, it was decided to adopt tene- 
ment sampling at Kanpur centre. 

The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the 
number of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the 
work-load manageable by an Investigator and the required precision 
of weights to be derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price index 
numbers. The sample size for Kanpur was 720 families to be canvassed 
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for Schedule ‘A’ and 240 for Schedule ‘B’. The number of schedules 
finally collected and tabulated was 723 Schedule ‘A’ and 239 Schedule 
4 B\ In all cases where a block was repeated in the suh;-sample of two 
months, separated by not more than six months, the list was made up- 
to-date by incorporating additional families and deleting left-out 
families. Other details of families were not checked, thus eliminating 
actual relisting. However, sampling in such a case was done afresh. If 
listing was thus eliminated for two blocks in a month then 18 families 
instead of 15 were investigated in a month for Schedule ‘A’. This led 
to an increased sample size for Schedule ‘A’. The difference between 
the number of sampled families originally fixed and the number of 
families finally covered for Schedule ‘B’ was due to rejection of one 
schedule because of unsatisfactory data, etc. 

The two samples drawn for Schedule ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same 
sampled families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators 
and informants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 
months evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consump- 
tion pattern. The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the 
first stage the area to be covered was divided into well-defined blocks 
of 150 or 200 households each and the percentage of working class 
population in each of these was determined. All blocks having a work- 
ing class population of 80 per cent, or more formed stratum 1 and 
those having 10 to 80 per cent, working class population consti- 
tuted stratum 2. In stratum 1, blocks were arranged by chaks and 
within them by number of working class households and 4 independ- 
ent samples of 12 blocks each were selected systematically with proba- 
bility proportional to t.he number of working class households. In 
stratum 2, clusters of 2 blocks each were formed such that the blea ks 
within a cluster were dissimilar with respect to the industries in whic h 
the workers were employed. Four independent samples of 12 clusters 
each were selected systematically with probability proportional to the 
number of working class households. Each of the 12 clusters sampled 
for an Investigator was assigned to a particular month for enquiry 
by a random process. The second stage unit, for selection was a work- 
ing class family. Each month the Investigator listed all the families 
in the cluster allotted to that month by house-to-house visit and 
classified them as working class families and others. While listing, 
information was also collected on family size, the expenditure class 
to which it belonged and the State of origin of the head of family. The 
two expenditure classes were those with expenditure less than Rs. 60 
per month and others. This information was used to arrange the 
working class families in the cluster, first by family size (single 
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member families and others) and within these classes by expenditure 
class and within these by State of origin. Those belonging to State of 
origin of the njajority of families in the cluster were put in one class 
and the rest formed the other class. A simple systematic sample of 20 
working class families was drawn from this arranged list. Every fourth 
family in this sample was contracted for filling Schedule ‘B’ and the 
remaining three were selected for Schedule ‘A’. 

1.2.5. Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period 
of 12 months at each centre. The period for the working class 
family living survey at Kanpur centre was August, 1958 to August, 
1959. 

1.2.6. Method of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data, 
as a large proportion of the population covered consisted of illiterate 
workers who could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires 
or to maintain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaire covered a wide 
range of subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not be 
had without explaining in person the significance of the questions to 
the respondents. 

1.2.7. Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey 
and extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directo- 
rate of National Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field 
work. Because of the lengthy questionnaire, however, the sampled 
workers sometimes felt impatient while answering questions. It took 
three to four hours to complete schedule ‘A’ (relating to income and 
expenditure). The detailed itemised break-down of consumption and 
expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g., clothing, medical care, per- 
sonal care, education and reading, recreation and amusements, trans- 
port and communication, subscription, personal effects, taxes and 
interest was specially irksome. Information on the consumption of 
liquor and other intoxicants was furnished by the workers with great 
reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 

2.1. Introductory 

Kanpur is one of the most important industrial centres in- 
Uttar Pradesh. The industries which have made Kanpur famous are 
the manufacture of cotton and woollen textiles and leather goods. 

2.2. Population 

With a population of 9.7 lakhs, Kanpur is the largest city in 
Uttar Pradesh. The population of Kanpur has registered a rapid in- 
crease especially during the three decades ending 1961. The following 
table shows'thc growth of population in Kanpur from 1901 onwards: 

Table 2.1 


Year 


Decennial 
Population percentage 
variation 


1901* 

1911 


2.02,797 

1.78,557 


1921 
1931 
1941 
1951 
1961 1 


2,16.436 

2,43,755 

4,87,324 

7,05,383 

9,71,062 


(-) 11-95 
H ) 21-21 
(+) 12-62 
(+) 99-92 
(+) 44-75 
( + ) 37-66 


♦Figures for the years 1901 to 1951 taken from Census of India, 1951, Vol. I, Part 
1I-A. 

t Figures for the year 1961 taken from Census* of Irulir. — 1961, Final population 
totals, Paper No. 1, 1962. 

2.3. Working class area-s 

The working class population in Kanpur was reported to- be con- 
centrated in the following areas: 

(i) Gwaltoli, 

(ii) Sisamau, 

(iii) Deputy-ka-Parao, 

(iv) Darshanpurwa, 

(v) Juhi, 

(vi) Babupurwa, and 

(vii) Chamanganj including Parade. 

2.4. Working class markets 

The markets patronised predominantly by the working class- 
population in Kanpur arc: 

(i) Darshanpurwa, 

(ii) Sisamau, 
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(iii) Parade, 

(iv) Gwaltoli, 

(v) Juhi, and 

(vi) fiaquarganj. 

The above mentioned markets have been selected for the collec- 
tion of retail prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index 
number for Kanpur centre. 

2.5. General characteristics of working class population — survey results 
2.5.1. Industries 

According to the survey the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Kanpur was 
about 60 thousands. r ITie estimated number of employees in these 
families was 67 thausands. A distribution of these employees bv in- 
dustries and in each industry by sex and ad ults/ children is given in 
table 2.2. In column 7, the average monthly income per employee from 
paid employment in different industries, as reported by the families, 
is also given. 

Table 2.2. 

Distribution of employees ( including apprentices) by industries and 

other details 
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Of the total employees, a large proportion (about 56 per cent.') 
were employed in cotton spinning and weaving in mills and cotton 
textiles — rest. The proportion of women and children (upto the age 
of 14 years) was negligible. 

The average monthly income per employee was Rs. 77.92, the 
highest (Rs. 82.20) being in cotton spinning and weaving in mills. 

2.5.2. Occupations 

Table 2.3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution 
of employees by sex and adults/ children, total number of employees 
and average mqtithly income per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2.3 

Distribution of employees ( including apprentices) by occupation and 

other details 


I.Vreeutago distribution of Average Number 

employees by sex and adults/ Total monthly of mu- 
ch ildren number income ployeea 

Occupation , — — — ^ of cm- per cm- (unesti- 

ployees ployee mated) 

Men Women Child- Total from paid 

ren employ- 

ment 
(Iis.) 


I 

•> 

•* 

•> 

[ 

r» 

<> 

* 

> 

Spinners, piecers and 
winders 

HUMID 



100 00 

10,087 

71) • S.i 

127 

Drawers and weavers 

ioo oo 



100 oo 

11,150 

89-Os 

1 IS 

Spinners, weavers, knit- 
ters, dyers and relat- 
ed workers -rest . . 

100 00 



100 00 

10,550 

74-08 

225 

Leather cult ore, testers 
and sowers (except 
gloves and garments) 
and related workers 

100 00 



100 00 

3,390 

ns 03 

20 

Labourers not elsewhere 
classified 

100-00 



100- 00 

0,409 

72 • 05 

I < »5 

Rest 

SMS-56 

2*22 

1-22 

100 00 

13,451 

80-82 

17J 

All occupations 

00 31 

0-45 

0-24 

100-00 

07,052 

77-02 

son 

Number of employees 
(uneeti mated) 

801 

2 

2 

Hor> 

X 

X 

X 


Most of the worker' wne employed in occupations connected 
with cotton textiles. 

L l?(X)237]>ofLB- 2 
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The average monthly income from paid employment per em- 
ployee was in case of spinners, piccers and winders, drawers and weav- 
ers and in occupations classified as ‘rest’ higher than the overall 
average for all occupations. 

2.5.3. Nature of employment and type of settlement 
Table 2.4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by 
number of days worked during the month classified by (a) regular 
and casual employment and (b) settled or not-settlcd. A settled person 
was defined as one who had permanently settled down at the place of 
survey, i.e., who had no enduring connections with his native place 
and had developed sentimental and permanent attachment to his 
present place of stay. 

Table 2.4 

Percentage distribution of employees ( including appretilu esj by 
nature of employment, type of settlement and number of days 

worked. 


Number of 
days worked 
during the 
last month 

Nature of employment 

Typo of settlement 

Xu mix* 
of ernp 
loyeos 
(unesti- 
mated) 

( 

Regular 

Casual 

All 

c 

Set! led 

■ — 

Not 

settled 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

i, 

n 

i 

0 

2-81 

4-00 

3 - lfi 

2-50 

3-51 

27 

1—7 

0-40 

0-81 

0-52 

0-1S 

0-70 

6 

8- -15 

10-18 

22* 13 

13 72 

12-43 

1 S - 40 

99 

10—10 

3 12 

0 07 

5 Ofl 

3-34 

5-85 

43 

20—23 

22-84 

24 3S 

23 30 

29-14 

20-25 

215 

24—27 

50-42 

35-71 

50-29 

46-10 

52-43 

‘S3 

28—31 

4-23 

3-30 

3 95 

6-05 

2- 86 

32 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

805 

Percentage to total 

70-30 

20-04 

100 00 

34-33 

65 • 67 


Number of employees 
(lines! i mated) 

506 

239 

805 

276 

529 

X 


Of the total employees, about 70 per cent, were regular and the 
remaining .‘50 per cent, were casual*. A majority (about 66 per cent.) 
of employees were not settled at the centre. 

♦The classification of workers into regular and casual was done on a different basis 
from the <>ne adopted in the ‘Occupational Wage Survey’ conducted by the Labour Bureau 
in 1958-59 where the term casual was used in a more restricted sense. 
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2.5.4. Family income 

The average monthly income per famih of the population 
surveyed was Rs. 04.03. The estimated distribution of families in 
different income groups is given in table 2.5. 

Table 2.5 


Distribution of families by monthh income 


Monthly famlv i acorn* 

-la- ’ 



Percentage of 
families 1 * 
total 

1 



■> 

Less 1 ha.fi its. 30 

Rs. 30 to less ttvm Rs. 00 

Rs. 00 to less thnn Rs. 90 

Rs. 90 t o loss thnn Rs.120 

Rs. 120 t o loss Mian Rs. 150 
Rs. 150 to los th.au Rs. 210 

Rs. 210 and above 



l 93 
U 22 
3S 00 
2K-34 

S* 5S 
401 
3-00 



Total 

100-00 


I he modal family income group was from ‘Rs. 00 to less than 
Rs. 00\ Only aboi } .. 8 per cent, of the families had income of Rs. 150 
or more. 

2.5.5. Family size 

1 he average si/e of the family was 3.23 persons. The estimated 
distribution of families in the different si/e groups is given in table 
2 . 0 . 


Table 2.5 

Distribution of families b\ size 



Percentage, of 

Family si/e (number of members) 

families t>» 

1 

t < *t a I 

•> 

One 

31-03 

Two and three 

30 00 

Four and five 

22-99 

Six and seven 

11 36 

Above seven 

4-56 

Total 

100*00 


| A large proportion (31 per cent.) of families consisted of single 
[member. 




Chapter 3 

FA M l LY C HA R ACTER ISTICS 

3.1. Introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Kanpur 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the im- 
portant socio-economic characteristics of the working class families 
in Kanpur, as revealed by the survey, is presented below: 

3.2. Age, sex and marital status 

l'able 3.1 gives the percentage distribution of family members, 
by age, sex and marital status. 

Taw.e 3.1 

ereentage distribution of family members by age, sex and marital 

status 


Sex ami 
marital 

statu* 

Nnui- 

ber 




(years) 

.. .. A 




lVreent- 

»K'* 
distri- 
bution of 
all mem- 
ber* 

mem- 
bers Below 
fiiuosti- 5 

mated) 

5 -It 

15 -34 

35 -54 

55 59 

60 -84 

85 and 
above 

•■“-a 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

1 

i> 

6 

7 

8 

9 

!0 

11 

Mete 











UirniarrM 

007 

25-30 

52-17 

20*15 

1*25 

0 13 

. . 

. . 

100*00 

25*37 

Married 

7 (15 


1 *78 

41*88 

47-85 

2 06 

1-94 

1*71 

100-00 

33 OS 

Widowed 

71 

— 

. . 

33-8.S 

47-71 

11-52 

1 -74 

5*35 

100*00 

2-51 

7 >i vorot'ti 

:t 



100-00 





100*00 

0*09' 

Separated 

2 

•• 

•• 

** 

100 00 

-• 



100-00 

0*04 

Sub-total 

1,448 

10-92 

22*83 

34*21 

28-3+ 

1 -64 

l*J2 

1*14 

100*00 81*09 

Women 

Unmarried 

395 

CO 

-i 

> 

55-47 

4-45 

0-33 




100 -00 

15-82 

Married 

493 

0*28 

4*54 

88-02 

28*35 

1 -52 

0*97 

0*32 

100*00 

21-25 

Widowed 

50 

. . 

. . 

3-73 

31*55 

8-70 

7*91 

50* U 

100*00 

1*77 

Divorced 

3 

. . 

. a 

100 no 


. . 

. . 

. . 

100*00 

0*07 

Separated 

• • 

•* 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total 

~941 

18*32 

25-03 

38*22 

15*96 

I -13 

0*89 

2*45 

100-00 

38*91 

Total 

. ^389 

13*02 

23-57 

33-77 

23-82 

1*44 

103 

1-63 

100*00 

100*00 

Number of 
members 
(unostl- 
muted) 

925 

589 

830 

852 

39 

30 

44 

9,389 

2C 


13 
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I aking all t lie members living with the families at the centre, 
■about hi per rent, were men and 39 per c'*nt. women. Children of 14 
years of age or below constituted about 37 per rent, of the total and 
persons of years and above about 1 per rent. Of the persons fall- 
ing in the age-group la to al. about (54 per cent, were men and 30 
per cent, women. In this age group among men. 14 per cent, were 
unmarried, about SO per cent, married, and about 5 per cent, 
widowers and the rest separated or divot red. Among women in the 
same age group, about 1 per cent, were linmai i ied, about 93 per 
c e nt, man ied, about 3 per cent, widows and the percentage of 
divorced was negligible. 

3.3. Religion and size' 

Table 3.2 shows the distribution of families bv religion and si/e 
giving a fetv more details such as average size of the family and 
average number of children per family. 


I uw v. 3.2 


Percentage distribution a I 

f/ unities 

by religion 

and v» 

ze 

Size of family 

Religion 

Hinduism Islam 

v 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One 

33-11 

25-91 

4-99 

31-03 

Two and three 

3118 

25 91 

20-82 

30-06 

Four and fivo 

24-09 

20-24 

9-77 

22-99 

Six and seven 

8-45 

17-55 

55-18 

11-36 

Above seven 

3 17 

10*39 

3 24 

4-56 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total 

78-20 

19-29 

2-45 

100-00 

Average size of the family 

2-98 

3-97 

4 97 

3-23 

Average number of children per family 

0-99 

1-75 

2-59 

1-18 


3.4. Language and size 

Table 3.3 shows the percentage distribution of families by 
mother-tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size 
and average number of children per family. 
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Table 3.3 

Percentage distribution of families by mother-tongue and size 


Size of family 


Mother-tongue 

... jt- 


' Hindi 

l. T rdu 

Rest 

All 

1 

o 

3 

1 

5 

One 

32- tit) 

23-07 

7*45 

3103 

Two and tim e 

30-41 

26 * 7o 

4t) • 0.3 

30 06 

Four and live? 

22 73 

23 7S 

20 9.7 

22-90 

8ix and seven 

U • So 

19-16 

22 • 5. r > 

11 36 

Above seven 

4 31 

IHii 


4 -.76- 

Total 

100-416 

JOilOO 

inn no 

JO > 00 

Pc* remit age of families to total . . 

.. 84 - 4t> 

J 3 7 87 

flit 

100 00 

Average size of the family 

'3" OS) 

3-9*7 

' 4 - on 

3-23 


AvcrtiL'c' number of chihlivn jw-r family 1-00 1-B4 l •nil 1-18 


Hindi -.speaking hnnilu's formed about «S 1 per cent. of the total 
and i he remaining families spoke other languages. 

3..'). Literacy 

l he levels of litetac.\ among family members by age and fantilv 
income classes are presented in table 3.1. 

Table 3.4 

Percentage dish i billion of family members in various monthly family 
income classes by age-gron f> anil levels <>l literacy. 


Age -group* and 
educat tonal t 
standard 



Monthly 

family 

. . _K. 

income class (Lh>. 

) 


-30* 

30 * 

60 - 

00 - 

120 • 

150 — * 

210 and 

All 

1 

2 

- 60 

3 

<90 

4 

; 1 20 

.7 

<150 

6 

<210 

7 

above 

8 

0 

— 


— 

— - — — 

- 

- - 





Age less than 5 

T/fW O 

Below primary 

.. 

2-40 

.. 

# 


10*00 

17-54 

2 23 

No education 

100-00 

07-60 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

90-00 

82-46 

97-77 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Age 5 years and 









above 

Illiterate * r . . 

72-19 

72-68 

66*40 

;74-4S 

4(5-88 

52-01 

34* 19 

57-48 

Below primary 


1.7-22 

16-23 

25-01 

20-38 

21-83 

28-68 

21-28 

Primary 

27-81 

7*35 

11-78 

13-2.7 

12-67 

14- 14 

22-52 

13-07 

Middle 

9 m 

2-48 

4-21 

5-20 

6-80 

8-61 

12-61 

5-63 

Matriculate . . 


2-01 

1-22 

1-43 

4-64 

3 12 

2-00 

1-96 

Others 


0-20 

0-10 

0-60 

2-63 

0-29 


0-58 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


♦The 8ign‘<’ in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘less than’. 
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Only a small percentage of children aged less than 5 years had 
started receiving education and they too were mostly in the higher 
income groups (Rs. 150 and above). The percentage of illiterate 
members generally decreased with an increase in family income 
whereas the percentage of members having primary and middle 
standards of education was. generally, higher in higher income 
classes. 

3.f>. Births and deaths 

Demographic data on births and deaths in the sampled families 
during the year preceding the date of survey arc presented in table 
3.5 and 3.(>. 

Table 3.5 

Total number of births during the year by (i) type of birth (ii) age 
of mother and (iii) sex of child 


Item Total number 

uf births 

! 2 
Type of birth 

Abortion .. .. .. .. . . .. .. 12H 

Still birth . . . . . . . . 256 

Live- birth . . . . 7.330 


Total - hi rt ha . . 7,7 1 4 

Live-births per 100 members . . 3*76 

Age of mother 

llelow' 15 years .. .. .. .. 175 

1 5- —24 years . . . . 2,699 

25 — 34 years . . . . . . . . 4,300 

35 — 44 years . . . . 540 

45 and above 

Total 7,714 

Sex of child 

Male . . . . 3,797 

Female . . . . 3.533 

Total — live-births . . 7,330 

3*76 


Live-births per 100 members 
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Table 3.6 

Total number of deaths during the year by (i) sex. (ii) age and (iii) 

cause of death 



Item 





Total number 
of deaths 


1 





2 

(?) Sex 

Male 

Female 


. . 

*• 

• • 


3,169 

2,775 


Total . . 5,044 


U'») Age 

Below 15 years . . . . . . 3.333 

15- 34 years .. . . .. .. 853 

35- 54 years . . . . . . 518 

55 — 64 years .. . . .. . . .. .. 176 

65 and above . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 ,054 

Total . . 5.944 

(iii) Cause of death 

Group* — (a) .. .. .. .. .. .. . . 1,592 

Group — ( b ) . . . . . . . , . . . . 802 

Group— (c) .. .. .. . . . . .. .. 1,198 

Group — (d) 

Group —(e) 

Group — ( f) . . . . . . . , • . . . . . 93 

Group — (g) . . • . . . . . 390 

Group— (A) .. . . .. .. .. .. 1.141 

Not recorded — (i) . . . . . . . . . . 728 


Total- -deaths . . 5,944 


Total -deaths per 1 00 members . . 3 ■ 08 


♦Group (a) : fever a, (5) small pox, plague, cholera, (c) tuberculosis, cancer, diptherja, 
asthma, respiratory diseases, heart diseases, dysentery, diarrhoea, other stomach 
troubles, rickets, mental deformity, (d) complication of child birth, (e) industrial accidents, 
snake bite, suicide, non-industrial accidents, (/) old age, (g) other causes diagnosed and 
(h) other causes undiagnosed. 

Total live-births per 100 members worked out to 3.76 in a year 
and total death per 100 members came to 3.08 in a year taking all 
families into account, i.e., both single member families and multi- 
member families. 
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-3.7. Distribution of family- members by age., sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gain- 
ful employment, (h) those not so occupied Imt seeking, and if not 
seeking then available for gainful employment and (c) those not in 
the labour forte. J'he first major category covers employers, emphnees. 
apprentices, self employed persons and unpaid family labour. The 
second category includes the unemployed, i.c\, persons seeking em- 
ployment and persons not seeking, though available for employment. 
Ihe last category comprises pensioners, students, women doing do- 
mestic work f only, disabled persons, young children, those employed 
in non-gainful occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families information 
was collected on age. sex and activity status as on the day preceding 
the dale of surVev. The estimated distribution for all families of the 
defined working class population group is given in table 3.7. 

Fable 3.7 

Penentage distribution of family members hx age, sex and activity 

status 


Sex and 
activity 
status 


Num- 

ber 

uf 

mem- 

ber* 

(mien- IVlnw 
tim&t- 5 
♦ ti) 


5 14 


Age (year*) 


15 34 35—54 55 59 fA\ - (U 05 and Total 

above 


Teroent * 
age 

distribu- 
tion 
• if all 

iiumbej* 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 s 

9 

10 

n 

MaU 










Employer 





• - 





Employee 

798 


<1-25 

48-37 

48*78 

2-50 1 ■ ! 1 

0-99 

100*00 

31-48 

Apprentice 

5 



100-00 




100*00 

0-14 

Self 

employed 

29 


2-99 

74-35 

17-48 

2-28 

2*90 

100*00 

1 -27 

Unpaid 

family 

labour 

2 


M • 99 

34-01 




100-00 

0-O9 

Unemployed 

31 


I .V 27 

73-00 

11-73 

.. 

•• 

100-00 

1 -4ll 

"Sol iu 
labour 
force 

583 

28-13 

50 • <12 

11-70 

0-44 

0-4S 1*28 

1 *35 

1 00 -(H) 

23-71 

Sub -total 

1,448 

10-92 

22-03 

34-21 

28*31 

1 *54 1-12 

1*14 

100 -00 

01 -n:» 
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Table 3.7 — conld. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

vS 

9 

10 

11 

female 










Employer 

Em pluv i <• 2 

Apprentice 



75 -48 

24-52 

* • 



100- 00 

O-lo 

Self employ- 
ed . . d 



60-29 


19-30 

1 t 2t 


100-00 

0-28 

Unpaid 

family 

lahoijr 4 



72 • 70 

27-30 




] oo-oo 

0-12 

Unemp] iyt»d 2 




. . 



50 00 

100 00 

007 

Not in 

Ul't.ur 

furtif VJ7 

165, s 

25-55 

37-82 

10-04 

l •«!! 

Ib.Mi 

2-40 

I oo -no 

38-23 

Sub -total 1.U1 

10-32 

25 -m3 

38*22 

i.i-im 

1-13 

n-Nii 

2- 45 

lOo-OO 

3S-91 

Tutsi .. 2.3vj 

13-02 

23 -a 7 

33-77 

23-52 

I -41 

l -03 

! -65 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of 
members 
(line*!] ma- 
ted) 

325 

509 

S30 

552 

30 

30 

44 

2,389 

X 


It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this ease 
was only a particular section of the working class population in 
Kanpur comprising families which derived a major part of their in- 
come from employment in registered factories. Naturally, the per- 
centage of unemployed was very small among this section of working 
class population and persons were either gainfully occupied or not in 
the labour force. The labour force participation rate was of the 
extent of 38 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied persons and 
unemployed persons. 

3.8. Distribution of family-members by age, sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earn- 
ing dependant and non earning dependant. An earner was defined as 
one whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning 
dependant as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own 
maintenance and non earning dependant as one who earned no 
income at all and was dependant for his/her maintenance on others. 
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The estimated distribution of family uicinhers by age, sex and 
economic status as on the day preceding the dale of survey is given 
below : 

Table .‘5.8 

Percentage distribution <>i family members bx age, sex and economic 

status 


Ki'onorc.i.i- 

stall!" ?t • i 
>e.\ 

Num- 
ber ( 
of 

lir-Tty 

(un- 

l»-lo«r 

5 

.1 .11 

15 -34 

A- 2 ‘> (y* 

-V, 

35 54 

55 -59 

60 64 

65 ami 
ab* w 

- 

1 C ltd 1 

lVrccnt- 

a o‘‘ 

distri- 
bution 
of all 
uie-iii be rs 

1 

> 

.# 

1 

5 

6 

7 

s 

0 

19 

i l 

Knrh'rs 











M«l- 

s:j 

. . 

(5-07 

46-66 

48*44 

2-60 

1-15 

I OcS 

1 OOO 0 

35*09 

Kt-mhlo . . 

o 



73-09 

26-01 

•• 



loo -00 

0 • 1 f» 

Sul> total 

fill 


1 1 • 07 

16-78 

IS 31 

2-50 

1 • ! 5 

1 -o7 

|l» 0 -l '0 

n.n-25 

Karnxnrj 

'3riie7uLi.nl* 











Malt* 

o-, 


14*11 

77*46 

5 • S7 

2-56 



IOO- t'M 1 

1-13 

filial.* 

12 



52*76 

20-08 

1 ? -52 

S-30 

7 * 25 

1 00-00 

0-48 

Suh tot a| 

37 


9-93 

70-13 

I0-0S 

5- 22 

2 *49 

2-15 

lOO-lMI 

i 1-61 

X on-earning 
dependents 










Mai- 

611 

26 S3 

54-81 

14*65 

1 01 

0-25 

1*13 

1 *20 

100-00 

24-87 

frVmalo 

927 

16-59 

25-45 

37-80 

15-86 

l -01 

0-80 

2 * to 

100-00 

38-27 

Sub. total 

1,538 

20-62 

37-04 

28-73 

10-01 

0-71 

0 03 

1-96 

loO-OO 

63-14 

Total 

2,389 

13-02 

23-57 

35-77 

23-52 

1 -44 

1 -03 

1 -65 

100*00 

too-oo 

Number of 
mombors 
(imesti- 
mated) 


325 

500 

830 

552 

30 

3o 

44 

2,389 

X 


Earners and earning dependants constituted about ‘M per cent, 
of the total, about .‘50 per cent, being males and the remaining about 
1 per cent, females. Earners and earning dependants mostly came in 
the age-group la to at years, though a small proportion of children 
also came in this category. The non-earning dependants, who con- 
sisted inainlv of children and females doing household work, ac- 
counted for 0" per cent. 
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3.9. Family size, composition, economic status and earning strength 
by income 


3.9.1. Analysis by family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five family si/.e groups. It may 
be pointed out here that the lowest income class accounts for a small 
fraction of the total families and as such no attempt has been made to 
derive any conclusions on the basis of the figures given under this 
class in the analysis of the table given below and subsequent tables. 

The two-way distribution of families bv income and size is given in 
table 3.9. 


J Mu .e 3.9 

Percentage distribution of families by family income and family size 


Monthly family income class (Its.) 


Family size 

'<30 

30 - 
60 

00 - 
<90 



90 - 
020 

120- 

<150 

150 - 
<210 

210 and 
abovo 

All * 

l 

•> 


4- 

r> 

0 

7 

8 

\) 

One 

73- til 

45-78 

3819 

23-05 

21-00 


, . 

31-03 

Two ami throe 

26-31) 

32-04 

36-91 

20-85 

10-80 

24-49 

12-51 

30-06 

Four and five 


10-78 

17-50 

33-25 

32 28 

30-66 

6-44 

22-99 

Six and ho vo u 


3-H7 

7-01 

13-83 

17-12 

21-81 

46-52 

,11-36 

Above so von 


0-93 

0-39 

302 

12-80 

23-04 

34-53 

4-56 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-O0 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

1-93 

14-22 

38-00 

28-34 

8-58 

4-01 

3-66 

100-00 

Number of 
families (un- 
eat imated) 

11 

lus 

281 

210 

00 

35 

18 

723 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of 
the family and in higher income classes there was generally a larger 
percentage of large sized families. 
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The composition of families by the economic status of members 
is given in table 3. 10. 

Table ,'5.i() 


Composition of families by economic slat us 




Average number of niomb* 

rs per family by 

monthly 


Category of 



family income class (Its.) 



members c 

_ 

— 

— _ — 

.wV. 

... 

- ~ 





<30 

30 

60- 

90 -- 

120. 

150- 

210 mu! 

All 



- .00 

<90 

<120 

:io0 

<210 

above 


l 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

ft 

9 

Earners 









Adult -male . . 

100 

1 02 

102 

M0 

119 

l 70 

2-2o 

113 

Adult-female 


m 9 


, , 

004 



001 

Children- male 

# # 

t 9 

. , 

9 t 

001 



0-00 

Children-fomale 

•• 








All earners . . 

100 

102 

102 

l • 10 

1-24 

1 • 70 

2-20 

114 

Earning dependants 








Adult -male . . 

# B 


001 

003 

012 

015 

0-08 

0 03 

Adult-female 

. . 

0 02 


0-02 

0 05 

0 02 

0 03 

0 02 

Children-male 


0 01 


001. 

001 



0 01 

Children- female 


•• 


*• 





All earning de- 









pendants . . 


0 03 

001 

0 06 

018 

o 17 

Oil 

006 

A on-earning 









dependants 









Adult -male . . 


0 00 

0 0ft 

0 22 

0*22 

0 35 

0-28 

0 15 

Adult-female 

01ft 

0*53 

0 01 

0*75 

0-82 

1 09 

1 • 79 

0-71 

Children-male 

oir> 

0-30 

0-44 

0-84 

0*90 

1-21 

1/57 

0 65 

Chi ldrcn-female 


0-31 

0-34 

0-59 

0-93 

1-2* 

104 

0 • 52 

All a cm- earning 









dependants 

0-33 

1-26 

J 47 

2-40 

2- ST 

3-93 

4-68 

2 03 

All 









Adult-male . . 

100 

108 

in 

1-35 

1-53 

2-2o 

2*56 

1-31 

Adult-female 

018 

0-55 

001 

0-77 

0-91 

1 U 

1-82 

0 74 

Children-male 

015 

0-37 

0-44 

0-85 

0-92 

1-21 

1-57 

066 

Children-femalc 

•• 

0-31 

0 34 

0*50 

0-93 

1-28 

104 

0-52 

All members 

1-33 

2-31 

- 2-50 

3-56 

4-29 

5-80 

6-99 

3 23 

Number of mem- 









bers (unestima- 
ted) 

16 

263 

7470o\i2 

291 

197 

133 

2,389 
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The average number of members per family was -5.2 "v Of these, 
1.11 were earners. 0.0(5 earning dependants and 2.0:5 non-earning de- 
pendants. The proportion of earners to the total memhets dei teased 
with an increase in the level of income upto the incomc-chos 'Rs. 120 
to less than Rs. 1 j0 and showed a tendency to increase thereafter. 

More light on the \ariaiion in the earning strength with family 
income is thrown by table .‘5.11 which gives the distribution of fami- 
lies bv earning strength and income. 

Table .‘5.11 


Pc Y( (■ 1 1 / a gc distribution oj f a mi Hi 

rs b v ( 

'timing 

st mint h 

nnl 

iw omc 

Earning 
at length 

Y 30 

Monthly family 

_ . _A 

30 00 — 90 - 

<60 -.90 -.120 

income i 

120 - - 
<150 

■lass (Rs.) 

150 - 
■ 210 

210 
and 
a hove 

All 

i 

.) 

3 4 

■~) 

0 

7 


n 

One earner . . 

100-00 

93 -4S 07-70 

8 0 62 

59-08 

33-82 

23 (v3 

S5 - 12 

One earner anil 
one or more 
earning de- 
pendants . . 

Two earners. . 


3-81 0-55 

2-7J 1 • 75 

4-13 

8 • 20 

15-45 

22 - 7J 

*•33 

45-50 

r> ill 

29 33 

3-S2 

S* £>2 

Two earners 
ami one or 
more earning 
dependants 
Three earner a 



0-64 

0 93 

0-93 

4-18 

2 - 85 

2 * (*() 

<>• IS 

1-4S 

Three ear . its 
and one or 
more earning 
dependants 
More t han three 
earners with 
or without 
earning de- 
pendants . . 



0-45 


8-17 

10-04 

0-51 

n 37 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 10000 

100 00 

100-00 

too- <KI I<Hl-(t 0 

KHl -00 


Taking all families, those having one earner were in a large 
majority, being about 8Vi per cent, of the total. The percentage of 
families having more than two earners w’as rather small. 

Table 3.12 gives the distribution of families by income and earn- 
ing strength in terms of relationship with the main earner. The main 
earner was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash 
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and kind) from paid employment in the last calendar month preced- 
ing the date of survey were more than similar earnings of am other 
earner of the family employed in a registered fac tory. 

Table 3.1? 

Percentage distribution of families by income and earning <hrn°lk 
in terms of relationship with the main earner 



Num- 
ber c ~ 
of 
fami- 
lies 

(uncf»ti- 

mat- 

ed) 

Monthly family income class (Its.) 


Percent- 

Family earning str*i>nth in 
terms of relations hi p wi t h 
the main earner 

r 

30- 00- 00 - 120 - loll — 
:30 <00 <90 <120 <150 <2 HI 

210 

and 

alioYC 

Total 

di^triba- 
t inn of 
all 

fa mi lie* 

1 

2 3 

id r> o 7 8 

9 

jO 

(1 

Self .. 

613 2* 

30 15-90 44-03 29-14 5-7-1 1 Ml 

l -03 

r i ni • oo 

85-12 

Self and wife or hii**l>and 

9 

.. 18-0S 12-80 13-00 49-31 5*58 


: *x» ■ oo 

1-42 

Self and one or more child- 
ren . . 

:« 

.. 5-27 0*80 27tt 300S 19-SS 

9-93 

t H 1 

4-28 

Self, wife or husband and 
one or more chile Iren 

4 

.. 54-L1 27-05 

J 8-8*1 

too -GO 

0-55 

Self and one or more other 
family members* 

58 

.. 4 39 6-80 27-i*6 16-1*8 20-86 

24-55 

; (/n -oo 

7-58 

Self, wife or husband and 
one or more other family 
members 






Self, one or more children 
and one or moie other 
family members 

o 

O 

.. 40*46 .. 43-13 

16-41 

I'hfvO 

0-75 

Self, wife or husband, one 
or more children and one 
or more other family 
member* 

l 



100-00 

0-30 

\ 

All families 

723 1 

•93 14-22 38-66 28-34 8-58 4*61 

3-6(1 

ItNMHJ 

100-00 

Number of families ( unesti- 
mated) 

X 

11 108 281 210 60 35 

is 

0 

X 


Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 
85 per cent, of the cases. In about 1 per cent, of the cases he 'she was 
assisted by wife/ husband, in 4 per cent, of the cases bv children and 
in about 8 per cent, of the cases by other family member. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and 
non-earning dependants according to income has alrcadv been made 
in the preceding pages. Table 3.13 gives the number of dependants 
per 100 families by their relationship with the main earner and 
monthly family income classes. The dependants have been classified 
into three categories, viz., living with the family, living away from 
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the family and dependent units living away. Dependants living with 
family are those shown as non-earning dependants in table 3.10. These 
types of dependants alone have been taken as members of families 
for the purpose of the survey. Dependants living away from family 
are those whose expenses arc borne in full or in part by the sampled 
family but who do not live with the family. There may sometimes be 
groups of persons in whose ease it is difficult to determine whether 
they are really dependent on the sampled family. Such groups may 
even include earners. Such groups have been taken as dependent units 
living away and have been classified separately. In their case, the 
group itself has been the unit of counting and not individual per- 
sons. 


Table 3.13 

Xumbrr of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by 
monthly income and relationship with the main earner 


Category of 



Monthly family income class (11$. ) 



dependants and 

r 

.. 

- 

. - 

. 


— ^ 

relationship 

- 30 

30 — 

60 - 

90- 

J 20 

150 

210 

All 

with main 


• flu 

«J)0 

<120 - 

150 

210 

and 


(■a rner 







above 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living with 









family 









Wife or 









husband . . 

17-60 

48 • 60 

52 • 04 

62- 81 

56*82 

61 • 60 

27*61 

53-91 

Son or daughter 

14 87 

66*13 

79*83 

15J -78 

176-60 

229-09 

90*98 

112*64 

Father, mother. 









undo, aunt 

. . 

4-83 

6 ■ 50 

11-80 

S - 2 1 

16-69 

24*75 

8*92 

Brother, sister, 









cousin 


3 .77 

4*15 

5!>4 

12-98 

17 49 

22*71 

6*54 

Nephew, niece 

. . 

215 

2-79 

2-58 

l *58 

18-04 

166*55 

9-17 

Father-in-law, 









mother-in- 









law, brother- 









in-law. 









sister-in-law 



0-81 

1 • 50 

7-94 

17*12 

86- 10 

5*36 

kSon-in-Iaw, 









daughter-in- 









law 

. . 

0-84 

1-17 

1-73 

11*82 

11*66 

17*13 

3-25 

Grand children 

. . 

. . 

0-31 

1-33 

10-15 

20-14 

29-72 

3-38 

Others 



•• 

104 


•• 

1-88 

0*36 

Total 

32-53 

126- IS 

147-60 

240-51 

286*10 

392*49 

467-43 

203*53 
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Tabt.e 3.13 — conld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living away 
from family 

Wifo or husband 

15 33 

11 32 

13 37 

6-27 

10-80 

3 01 

8-34 

10-22 

Son or daughter 

61-31 

18 21 

34-84 

28-58 

17-11 

5 15 

16-68 

27-66 

Father, mother, 
uncle, aunt 

6-24 

5-45 

4-72 

6-86 

10-11 

9-23 

31-88 

7-12 

Brother, hi s ter. 
cousin 

, , 

2*54 

608 

1-98 

2 21 


. _ 

3-46 

Nephew, niece 


3 11 

•• 

0-81 

•• 

•• 


0 67 

FAther-i 11 -law, 
mother-in-law, 
brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law 


1-84 

1 47 





110 

Son-in-law, 

daugher-in- 

law 




0-28 

2-07 



0 26 

Grand children 



. . 

. . 


. . 

. , 

. . 

Others 

•• 

0 47 

1-31 

0 30 


•• 

•• 

0 66 

Total 

82-88 

42 94 

61 79 

45 08 

42-30 

17-39 

66 90 

61-10 

Dependent units 

Number of de- 
pendent unite 
living aw ay 
per 100 
families 

56-01 

32-81 

33-57 

41-15 

18-79 

36 SI 

27 06 

34-«f 


•The difference 'bet ween this figure while taken per family and the one given in table 
S' 10 (AH non>eartiing dependants, column no. 9) is due to rounding off. 

Although the number of dependants living with family increas- 
ed progressively with the increase in the monthly family income, 
there was no sudi clear tendency in the case of dependants or dltben- 
lent units living away. 

P(N)237DofLB-~* 
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The distribution of families by specific family composition types 
in terms of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants 
living away) is presented in table 3.14 by three broad income-classes. 
The first two groups, unmarried earner and husband or wife con- 
sist of single workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 

Table 3.14 

Percentage distribution of families by familx composition (in terms 
of relationship with the main canter) and income 


Family composition tin terms of relationship with the main earner) 


Un- 

Monthly married 

family income ear- gg 
class (Rs.) nor 

Hus- 
band 
i or 
wife 

Hua- Hus- 
band band, 

and wife 

wifi* " and chil- 
dren 

Hus- 
band, 
wife, 
child- 
ren and 
other 
me nibers 

Uiiniar* 
ried ear- 
ner and 
others 
members 

Rest 

AU 

1 


o 

a 

4 


0 

7 

8 

9 

<00 

• • 

39-1)2 

24*09 

23*66 

13-02 

ti-61 

9*47 

5-60 

16-15 

60— <120 

• « 

49*02 

70*56 

71-89 

72-30 

48-20 

40-73 

61 83 

67-00 

120 and above 

10-40 

5*35 

4-45 

14-68 

45-16 

49-80 

32 57 

16-85 

Total 

- 

100-00 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage 

families 

total 

of 

to 

• • 

2-51 

28-52 

S-h6 

35*23 

9*41 

1-58 

13-89 

100 00- 

Kumbcr of 

families 
(unestimated) 

19 

202 

65 

255 

79 

11 

102 

723 


Family types consisting of husband or wife and husband, wife 
and children taken together constituted about 64 per cent, of the 
total families. 

Table 3.15 gives the distribution of families by family composi- 
tion in terms of adults /children (excluding dependants living away) 
and level of income. 
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Table 3.15 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms of 
adults /children) and by income 

K-iniily composition (in terms of adults/ children) 



1 l 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

:< 

3 

Other 

All 

Monthly 

adult adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults udultB 

adults 

adults families 


fatnilv in- 

and 


and 

and 

and 


and 

and 



eeino class 

children 

1 Chilli 

.> 

i»x>rt* 


1 chilil 

more 



(Ks.) 

Concur 


children 

than 2 



than 




Hum') 



children 



1 child 



1 

2 3 

1 

3 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

- uci 

25*42 id cm 

10*33 

21 -07 

13*90 

7-31 

0 19 

9*24 

7* «0 

o . 

Hi 15 

. i2o. 

. tis-si 8 :mh 

70*. St 

73*39 

00*18 

77*54 

09*39 

00*03 

37*<32 

ns *9o 

07-00 

120 ;ind 
a ho\ r 
r r. »tal . . 

5 • 77 

12*01 

*1* 14 

19 S3 

13- 15 

21*22 

30*13 

31 -7s 

3-S - 1 8 

1 0 ■ S3 

100-00 100/00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100 00 1 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 100-00 100 oo 

l’ur< -enlace 











.»!" tiuimlir- 
tu total . 

H 

. 31-03 2-40 

13 OS 

10*34 

S-73 

1 ! -77 

3--JS 

3*77 

4 -tin 

loll 

100-00 


flu* common types of families were 1 adult and 2 adults with 
children. 


2. Analysis by per capita incoma 
Per capita income of families allows for variations in si/e of fami- 
lies but not for variations in composition, ft is. therefore, sometiuiCN 
recommended that income per adult consumption unit or consump- 
tion expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide better eco- 
nomic classification. Such classifications were not attempted in the 
analysis of data for the present survey because of the difficulties of 
having an appropriate scale of adult consumption unit. Some special 
analyses of the data were, however, undertaken by adopting pci 
capita family income as the c lassificatory character. Some of these 
analyses are presented below. Table 3.1(5 gives the percentage distri- 
bution of families In monthly per capita income class and faiuilv 
si/e. 

Table 3.1(1 

Percentage distribution of families by monthly per capita income and 

family size 

Monthly per capita income olatw ( K«.) 

r <5 a— 10- IS— 20— 85— 35 - SO - 65 »n.l All 

<10 <,15 <20 <25 <35 <60 <65 

1 't -3 _5 6 7 _8 0 10 11 

0n«* . . 100-00 .. .. 0-05 .. IS- 35 13-47 63 00 03-21 II -03 

Two and 

thrr-c .. 6-26 16-34 14-70 20-58 61 ■«« 00-52 30-20 7-43 30-06 



Table 3.16 — contd . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Four and 
fro . . 
Six and 

•• 

64 18 

24-71 

41*96 

62-10 

25*86 

010 

2*48 

0*33 

22*09 


seven 

, , 

20-00 

37*71 

30*80 

10*19 

2*79 

10-37 

2-98 

. . 

11*36 

Above 











seven 

*• 

10*55 

21*24 

12*49 

1 08 

3*34 

0*54 

1*25 

•• 

4*56 

Total .. 

100*00 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percent- 











II 











to total 

0*83 

1*90 

0*16 

12-17 

14*22 

16*28 

13*57 

9*87 

22*00 

100*00 

Kamber 











of 

families 

(nne»ti- 

mated) 

4 

17 

76 

02 

97 

122 

88 

68 

159 

723 


It will l>c seen that in higher per capita income classes a com- 
paratively large percentage of families were small-sized families and 
conversely large-sized families were in the low per capita income 

classes. 

Table 3.17 shows broad composition of families (by economic 
status cif members) ‘by per capita income classes. 

Table 3.17 

Composition of families (< economic status) by per capita income classes 


Xto«om)o stains of member* 


l 


Average ntupber of member* per family by monthly per capita 
income class (Rs.) 

r-" — - — — 

g— 10 — 15 — 20 — 25— 35— 50— 65 All 

<410 <15 <20 <25 <35 <50 <66 m& 

ibor# 


234 5 6780 Mil 


Xmm* 

Bing dependents . . 
timing dependents 


100 104 117 M3 I -10 1-17 1-17 1*24 1-07 1-14 

.. 0 08 0 12 010 0 04 0 07 0 06 0 02 .. 0*06 

.. 4 18 4*81 4-25 3 00 2 07 1*30 0*40 0*03 2*03 


AM members .. 1*00 5*30 6*10 6*48 4 23 3*31 2*53 1*66 1*10 3*23 


The proportion of earners to total members in the family general- 
ly increased with increase in the per capita income ignoring the lowest 
income class. The earning dependants constituted a small (1.9 per 
cent.) proportion of the total family members. The proportion of non 
earning dependants, on the other hand, generally decreased with the 
increase in the per capita income. The resulting position was that 
the burden of dependency was markedly high in case of low per capita 
income classes. 




Chapter 4 


TAMILS INttmY. AND 1UICVAPTS 

-1.1. Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study 
the level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in 
relation to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying 
families into economic levels. ‘Income’ was taken to include all receipts 
which did not represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabi- 
lities. Income from the following sources was collected in detail: 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages 
and allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, 
other earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodg- 
ing services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade, profes- 
sion; and 

(iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented 
properties, r >iz., land and house; pension; cash assistance; 
gifts and concessions; interest and dividends; chance games 
and lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross re- 
ceipts representing a diminution of assets or cm increase in liabilities 
stub as receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, with- 
drawal of savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete 
picture of total receipts accruing to the family. The value of the re- 
ceipts in kind and of goods from family enterprise consumed by the 
family was imputed on the basts of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar 

month preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

» 

4.2. Average monthly income per family and per capita 

ITic average monthly income per family was Rs. 94.(.). c ’< and the 
average per capita income was Rs. 29.17. The average monthly in- 
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come per family and per capita according to dilferent family income 
classes is given below: 

Table 4.1 

Average monthly income by income classes 


Monthly family income class { Its.) 


Item 

<30 

30— 

-00 

60 — 
<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

• 150 

» *-* 

© 1 

21 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

Monthly income 
Average per 
family 

14-98 

46 94 

76 46 

100-78 

132-94 

167-02 

269-18 

94-03 

Average per 
capita 

11-30 

20 22 

30-52 

28-32 

30-99 

28-84 

38 54 

29-17 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

1-93 

14-22 

38-66 

28-34 

8* 58 

4 61 

3-66 

100 00 


The average monthly income per family varied from Rs. 14.1M 
in the lowest income class to Rs. 260.18 in the highest income class. 
'Hie average per capita income showed small variations from the over- 
all average ignoring the first two lower and the highest income classes. 

■4.3. Income by category of earner 

Table 4.2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per 
family by category' of earner and source. Income which could not he 
ascribed to ‘any particular member of the family was taken against 
the family as a whole. 

Table 4.2 

Average monthly income per family by source, category of earner and 

famtly income classes 


Category of Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

earner and — *■— — — 


source <30 

30 — • 

* 60 

60 — 
-90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150 — 
<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

- ~ 

3 

4 ’ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Men 

Paid employment 10-48 

45-11 

74-87 

95-29 

116-81 

152*48 

205-60 

87-14 

Self-employment 4*20 

0-47 

0-66 

2-08 

5-62 

8-41 

48-84 

3-6*1 

Other source* 0 • 30 

0-84 

0-83 

3-06 

6-37 

5-97 

14-28 

2-65 

Snb-total by 

men 14*98 

46-42 

70-36 

100-43 

128-80 

166-86 

268-72 

93-4 5 
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Tabj.e l.U — contd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 7 

8 

9 

Women 







paid employment 

# # 


.. 

i • Oil 

. , 

017 

Self-employment 

0-24 

0 02 

017 

114 

0*46 

0-20 

Other sources 

001 

•• 

-• 

. . 

• • 

U-00 

Sub-total : by 







women 

0 25 

0 • 02 

0 17 

3- 13 

0-46 

0-37 


Children ' 

Paid employment 0 • 03 0-14 . . . . 0*02 

Self-employment .. 0-20 .. .. 0*02 

Other sources 

Sub- total : by 

children .. 0 03 0-43 .. 0-04 


Family 

Paid employment 


Self-i-mpiovineiit 


0 08 

o-os 

Oil 

9 9 

016 

. . 

0*08 

Ollier sources 


010 


004 

0*58 



0 09 

Sub-total : by 









family 

•• 

0*27 

0*08 

0*15 

0*58 

0-16 


0*17 

Total 









Paid Employ- 









merit 

10*48 

45-11 

74-87 

95-32 

118*94 

152-48 

205-60 

87*33 

Self-employ- 









ment 

4-20 

0-79 

0-70 

2-36 

7*05 

8-57 

49-30 

3*96 

Other source* 

0*30 

104 

0-83 

3-10 

6-9 5 

5-97 

14-28 

2*74 

Total income 

14-98 

46-94 

76*46 

100-78 

132-94 

167-02 

269-18 

94-03 

Percentage of 









families to 









total 

1-93 

14-22 

38-66 

28-34 

8-58 

4-61 

3-60 

100-00 


An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men con- 
tributed the largest ‘amount to the average monthly family income 
from all the three sources. The contribution of women and chihiren 
to family income was negligible. 


Table 4.3 gives 'a break-up of the average monthly income by 
category of earner and source of earnings separately for different per 
capita income classes. 
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Table O 

Average monthly intome per family by. category of earner , .sourer amt 
monthly per capita income classes 


Category of earner and 
8«»iirct* 


Men 

Paid employment 
Self- employment 
Other sources 

Sub total: by m«*n 

Women 

Paid employment 
Self-employ men t 
Other t?oiirt»en 

Sub total: by women 

Children 

Paid employment 
Self -employment 
Other sources 

Sub total: by children 

Family 

Paid employment 
Self- employment 
Other sources 

Sub-total : by family 

Total 

Paid employment 
Self- employment 
Other sources 


Monthly p *r capita income class (Its.) 

<5 5— 10 15 - 20— 25 35 50 - 05 and Ail 

- : 10 -15 <20 <25 <35 <50 <65 al>ove 

2 3 4 5 0 7 S 0 10 11 


.. 41-00 70-55 84 • 03 80-18 80-42 80*60 87*07 08*04 87-14 

.. 0-26 4-58 4-72 2*17 3*20 0-00 3*80 0*44 3-66 

0-60 0*62 11-97 3*35 2-63 4*36 3*06 I* 14 2*41 2*65 

0 -60 4 1 • HH 76-10 03 • 00 03 • 08 07 • 07 1 02 • 56 0 1 * 00 1 00 • 80 03 • 45 




0*62 

.. 0*58 

.. 0*17 

0-30 

0 57 

0 32 

.. 0-65 

.. 0*20 

0-08 




.. 0 00 

0-47 

0-57 

0 94 

.. 1*23 

.. 0-37 


0*13 


. . 0-06 

.. 0*02 

*• 

•• 


.. 0-15 

.. <102 

— 

0*13 

— --*-- - 

.. 0*21 

. . 0*04 


!. 0*35 !! 0 05 0-22 .. !! 0-08 

.. 0 05 0-05 0*23 .. 0-20 0*09 

.. 0 05 0-40 0-23 0-05 0*20 0-20 0*17 


.. 41*00 70*68 85*55 80-18 00*06 80*60 87*07 08-04 87*33 

.. 0*65 5*15 5-30 2*17 4*14 10*12 3*60 0*44 3*96 

0*60 0*70 1*02 3*40 2*86 4 36 3*06 1*14 2*61 2*74 


Total income 


0-60 42*35 76*85 04*34 04*21 98-56 102*78 91*90 101*00 91*03 


The average monthly income per family increased 'from Re. 0.69 
in the lowest per capita income class to Rs. 102.78 in the per capita 
income class ‘Rs. S3 to less than Rs. 30’. decreased in the next per 
capita income class hut increased to Rs. 101.09 in the highest income 
class. 

4.4. Income and other receipts by components 

Table 4.4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly 
family income and other receipts by components. The data arc pre- 
sented according to monthly family income classes. 
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Taiu.k 1.1 

Ax'eiagc monthly receipts by components and family income classes 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Jype , --- . . — — 

30 30-- - 60— 00- 120 - 130 — 210 anil 

•00 <00 <120 150 <210 above All 


3 4 5 0 7 X 0 


Paid employment 




v . — 

- ----- 


. . - -- 

Basic wages 









and allowances 
Bonus aml r 

10-48 

43-51* 

73-25 

02-25 

108-88 

140- C4 

106-36 

S3 -87 

commission 

# 

0-15 

0 22 

013 

3-89 

3 73 

8 04 

0-97 

Concessions 


0-19 

0-40 

ft- 01 

0-30 

0*51 


0-49 

Best 


118 

1-00 

2- 03 

5-81 

7*00 

ft -B0 

2-00 

Null-total : paid 









employment 

10-48 

45-11 

74*87 

95-32 

Us- 1*4 

152- 4S 

205 -GO 

87-33 

Self -employ mvnt 









Agriculture 



(— )ft-02 

ft- 04 

0-17 

(-02-33 

1-69 ( —10-03 

Animal husbandry . . ( 

■)«• 24 (— )0-06 

0 27 ( -)()• 15 

2*79 

11-70 

0-56 

I ratio 


0-18 

0*30 

0-5-4 

3 27 


30-45 

1-69 

Best 

4 JO 

0* 85 

0-54 

1-51 

3-70 

sii 

5-46 

1 74 

Sub total: self- 









employment 

4-20 

ft- 79 

0-70 

2-30 

7-05 

8-57 

49-30 

3-96 

Other income 









Bent 



0 12 

1-20 

2-40 

2*57 

7 21 

0*97 

Best 

0-30 

104 

0-71 

ISO 

4* 55 

3 40 

7*07 

1-77 

Sub-total : other 









income 

0 30 

1-04 

0-83 

3- 10 

0-95 

5*97 

14 28 

2 74 

Total income 

14-98 

40-94 

70-40 

100-78 

132 94 

107*02 

209- 18 

94-03 

Othtr receipts 





— 

— .. . 


— 

— 

Sale of assets 









other than 









shares, etc. . . 


1-66 

0-05 

O-90 


0-04 


0-79 

Credit purchases 

3 03 

5-ui 

5-58 

0-87 

3 37 

3-99 

>3- 00 

0-23 

Loans taken 

10-00 

0- If, 

15-63 

22-05 

10-40 

49*27 

19-81 

17-95 

Best 

1 8 • 95 

7 35 

5-02 

8- 88 

IS- 15 

15-27 

4-00 

8-51 

Sub-total : other 









receipts 

33-18 

20-17 

27-48 

39- 30 

37 -9S 

09-17 

47-47 

33-48 

Total receipts 

48-10 

07-11 

103-94 

140- 14 

170-92 

230- 19 

310-05 

127-51 

Percentage of 





— 




— 

families to 









total 

1-93 

14-22 

38*60 

2S-34 

8-58 

4 61 

3 00 

100-00 
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A major portion (89 per cent.) of the family income was derived 
from basic wages and allowances. 

Income from bonus and commission accounted for Re. 0.97 or 
1 per cent, of the total income. Families in the lowest income class 
did not receive any bonus and commission. Income from concessions 
was negligible. 

Other receipts constituted about 36 per cent, of the total income. 
The families having an income of less than Rs. 60 and of ‘Rs. 150 to 
less than Rs. 210' per month had to fall back on decrease in assets 
or increase in liabilities for maintaining themselves to a greater ex- 
tent than families in other income classes. 

4.5. Income and other receipts by components and by family size 

Table 4.5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts 
per family by components and by family si/e. 

Tabi.k 4.5 

Average monthly income and other receipts by components and family 

size 


(Fn Rupees) 


Family size* 


Type of receipt 

One 

Two 

Threw 

Four 

-A.— 

Five 

Six 

Seven Over 

seven 

All 

1 

>> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid 
employment 

Basic wages and 
allowances 

71 06 

77-61 

80-93 

87-23 

86-32 

105*27 

103-44 134*65 

8.1-87 

Bonus and commi- 
ssion 

0*61 

0*51 

2-92 


1 -41 

0-13 

3-45 

0-22 

0-97 

Overtime earnings 

o*84 


0-14 

1 *52 

. , 

0-20 

0-80 

2*19 

(1-64 

Other earrings • • 

I *26 

i !»i 

*>•70 

0-80 

3-26 


2*39 

1 -54 

1-38 

Conors.-jon* 

0-58 

0 • 3S 

o-7*> 

0-15 

0-76 


1 -06 

0-44 

0-4!) 

Total 

74*35 

80*41 

85 • 15 

89-70 

91-75 

105-66 

111-14 13904 

87-33 


Income from ttrlf. 

employment 
Boarding And )«k1- 


girt" services . . 




. . 

0-32 




0-03 

Agriculture 



. . 

. . 

0*11 


0 -27 (- 

-)!-io< 

—JO -03 

Animal husbandry 

0-03 

0 • 26 ( 

)*»-07 ( 

JO-07 

01 1 

0*66 

f 06 

9-43 

0-56 

Trade 

. . ( 

-JO-13 

1 -81 


2*5*1 

13-96 

2-65 

I -32 

I -69 

Profusion 

CM3 

1 -OS 

0*9! 

i si 

1-74 

0*66 

2*92 

10-30 

1 *38 

Others 

0 26 

*1-45 


0*29 

0*22 

0-79 

•• 

1-32 

0-33 

Total 

0-42 

1-66 

2*65 

2*03 

5* 00 

16 07 

6-00 

21-27 

3 96 
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Table 4.5 — could. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Other Income 

Net rent from laud 

0 0<J 








0-03 

N©t rent from 
house . . 


0-32 

0-70 

1-29 

119 

2- 9o 

0-79 

5-70 

0-94 

Net rent— others 


. . 


. . 




m % 

, . 

Pension 

. . 

. . 


0-22 


0-40 

. , 

# 9 

0-06 

Cash assistance. . . 

0-42 

0-51 


1 -45 

0-22 



0*44 

0-45 

GifU and concess- 
ions . . 

1 00 

102 

0-76 

I *81 

119 

1-58 

0-27 

1*54 

1*14 

Interest and divi- 
dends 

r 







2-62 

0-00 

Chance games 

and lotteries . . 

. . 






. . 

. . 

0-12 

Total 

I 51 

1 -85 

1 -46 

4-71 

2-00 

4-SH 

1-06 

10-30 

2-74 


— 

- — 

— ► - - 

. — 

— 


„ 

- — ~ 

. — . 

Total income 

76-28 

H3-95 

89-56 

96-44 

99-35 

126-61 

119-10 

170-61 

94-03 

Other gross receipts 

Salt? of shares and 
securities 

* 






2-39 


0-09 

Withdrawal of 

savings 

(i-oy 

4-27 

loo:* 

617 

10-86 

1*1-07 

1 SO 4 

9-65 

8-06 

8*1© of other 
assets . . 



1-67 

0-44 

1 -41 

3-82 


1 -04 

0-79 

Credit purchases 

nor* 

5-61 

8-08 

7-47 

7-06 

12-52 

4-77 

9-65 

6-23 

Loans taken 

12 12 

9-:*o 

14-55 

23-07 

14-00 

34-65 

50-92 

35-30 

17-9tf 

Rest . . 

0-64 

o*;*8 

0-2? 

0-15 



0-27 

0-88 

0-36 

Total 

22-78 

10-62 

34-54 

37-30 

33-33 

61 -66 

76-39 

57-02 

33-48 

Total receipts . . 

99-06 

j 03-57 

124-10 

133-74 

132-68 

188-27 

195-49 

227-63 

127-51 


Except for the families consisting of 7 members whose inrome 
was lower than that of families consisting of (> members, the average 
income per family increased with the size of the family. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 93 per cent, of 
the total income. Basic wages and allowances were by far the most 
important component of income from paid employment in all size- 
classes. The comparatively small contribution of other sources such 
as bonus and commission, overtime earnings, concessions and other 
earnings fluctuated in the different size classes. 

Income from self-employment was proportionately high in case 
•of families of 5 and more than 5 members. Income from “other 
sources”, e.g., rent, cash assistance, etc., varied from Rs. 1.0G in the 
•case of the families consisting of 7 members to Rs. 10. . l i0 in case of 
families consisting of more than 7 members. 
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4.6. Income and other receipts by family composition 

4.6.1. In terms of relationship with the main earner 

The composition of the family is an important factor which in- 
fluences the level of family income. This can he seen from table 4.6 
which gives the level of family income and total receipts by family 
composition in terms of relationship with the main earner. 


Table 4.6 


Average monthly receipts by family-composition in terms of relation- 
ship with the main earner 


(In Rupees) 


Family composition in terms of relfitiouship with mnitt earner (Its.) 


Item 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner 

Hus- 

band 

or 

wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

ami 

children 

Hua- Umnar- 

band, ried 

wife, earner 

child- and 

ren and other 

other member* 
members 

Kent 

All 

r 

- 

3 

4 

5 

d 

7 

s 

1 i 

Income 

Other reoekpts 

69* 87 
12-51 

70*93 

23-54 

75- or, 
18-34 

92-09 

33-89 

124-80 

05-33 

110-99 

04-40 

128 34 
41-50 

94-03 

33-48 

Total . . 

82 38 

100-47 

93-99 

125-98 

190- 13 

175 39 

169-84 

127-51 

Percentage of 
familieii to 
total 

2-51 

28-52 

8-86 

35-23 

9-41 

1-58 

13-89 

100 00 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 127.. r >l. 
The major portion (Rs. 94.03) of this consisted of income from paid 
employment, self -employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts, 
concessions, etc., and the remaining Rs. 33.48 was derived from “other 
receipts” comprising sale of assets, shares and securities, loans, with- 
drawal of savings, etc. 

Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of 
assets or increase in liabilities, played a comparatively unimportant 
part in the case of families consisting of unmarried earner and husband 
and wife, the proportion of such receipts to the income being 18 per 
cent, and 24 per cent, respectively. These capital receipts, however, 
accounted for about 52 per cent, and 58 per cent, of the income respec- 
tively in case of families consisting of husband, wife, children and 
other members and unmarried earner and other members. 
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4.0.2. In terms of the number of adults / children 

Table 4.7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts 
per family by family composition in terms of adults/children. 

Table 4.7 

Average monthly income and other receipts by family composition in 

terms of adults f children 


(in Ru pees) 



Family composition (in terms of adulta/childron) 


Item 

112 2 
adult adult adulta adults 

and and 

children 1 child 

(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

and 

2 children 

2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 

> 

2 3 

4 5 

<» 

7 

Inoome 

Other receipts 

76-41 77-83 

23-01 16-81 

85-63 77-52 

19-87 30-65 

94 83 
19-69 

95-39 

39-31 

Total 

98-42 93 64 105-60 108-17 

114 32 

134-70 

Percentage of families 

to total 31-03 2-49 

13-68 10-34 

8 73 

11-77 

Table 4.7 — contd. 


Family composition (in terras of adults /children) 

K. 


Item 

3 3 

adults adults 

and 1 child 

3 

adults 
and more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

' i 

All 

1 

8 9 

10 

H 

12 

Income 

Other reoeipte 

122*85 100*89 

51-16 82-44 

114-63 

87-53 

169*01 

47 02 

04*03 

33*48 

Total 

174*00 183-33 

202-16 

206-93 

127-51 

l 

1 

0 

1 

1 

to total 3-48 3-77 

4 60 

10 11 

100-00 


The proportion of “other receipts’' to the income and total re- 
ceipts. was comparatively low in case of families consisting of 1 adult 
ana. children and. 2 adults and 2 children. 




Chapter 5 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
5.1. Concepts and definitions 
'). 1 . 1 . Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent 
to increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each 
were as follows: 

Expenditure on current living 

(i) Food and beverages; 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(iii) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(cl) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(f) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investments; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., 
taxes, interest and litigation and remittances to dependants, were con- 
sidered to be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of 
transfer payments, t hus, in the analysis presented here the term ex- 

r )enditurc will refer to all the items under expenditure on current 
iving but consumption expenditure will exclude taxes, interest and 
litigation and remittances to dependants. 
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Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter pur- 
chases. account, was also taken of items in stock from previous month 
and goods (but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The 
value of good s obtained from family enterprise was included on the 
income side as well as expenditure side. Similarly, in the case of items 
received at concessional rates, care was taken to include the amount 
of concession on the receipt side also. The value of all items not pur- 
chased from the market was calculated at retail market price inclu- 
sive of sales tax, entertainment tax and other similar levies. In case of 
gifts where only part was consumed in the reference period, that 
part alone wAs recorded under consumption and the rest, if substan- 
tial, was shown under savings. In the case of self-owned houses and 
land or rent free houses and quarters from employer or from other 
sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputation being done on 
the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

r>.1.2. Treat ment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure 
incurred by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled 
families included members, e.g.. servants or paying guests who were 
not family members but some parts of their consumption expenditure 
were mixed up with the family account. For the items where expendi- 
ture reported was for both family and non-family members of the 
household, a factor (f/f+e where T was the number of familv mem- 
bers and ‘e’ the number of non-family members) was used to make ad- 
justment for expenditure on account of non-fatnilv members. Since 
the consuming unit could comprise two elements, tire participants in 
family account, (f) and the extra persons (e), the Investigators were 
instructed to record the composition of the latter (c) separately in the 
schedule at the time of survey and only such extra persons were to be 
accounted for who actually participated in the consumption expendi- 
ture of the family in the reference period. While calculating the 
share of the extras (c) it was assumed that consuming persons were 
sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where the ex- 
penditure on any group of items was incurred entirely for the paying 
guests, it w:is ignored on both receipts and expenditure sides of the 
family and when that on paying guests or servants was negligible it 
was not counted tinder V. 

5.1.3, Consumption co-efficitnls 

For converting the family si/e into an equivalent number of adult 
consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard 
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scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable lor 
■conditions in India. It was, therefore, decided to adopt the following 
abridged scale of co efficients based on an assessment of food require- 
ments of men and women in the various age-groups made by the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research : 

Adult male — 1.0 

Adult female = 0.9 

Child (below 15 years) — 0.6. 

5.2. Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect de- 
tailed data on consumption expenditure item by item because such 
data form the basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price index 
numbers. Such data, together with similar data on non-consumption 
outgo and capital outlays, expressed as average per family for the 
total population of industrial workers, are presented in Appendix II 
separately for single-member families and all families. Taking all the 
families, the average monthly income of the family came to Rs. 94.0-1 
and the average consumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 95.02 
resulting in a deficit of Re. 0.99. When items such as remittances to 
dependants, taxes and interest on loans were also included, i.e . , ex 
penditure on current living was considered, the deficit increased to 
Rs. 14.16. The analysis will first be made in terms of consumption 
expenditure, and other disbursements, i.e., non-consumption outgo 
and capital outlays, will be discussed separately. 

5.2.1. Consumption expenditure 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 95.02 per family 
per month, an expenditure of Rs. 51.05 or 54 per cent, was incurred 
on food, Rs. 5.26 or 5 per cent, on tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants, 
Rs. 5.57 or 6 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 7.86 or 8 per cent, 
•on housing, water charges and household appliances, etc., Rs. 15.18 
or 14 per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear, footwear, etc., and 
Rs. 14.10 or 15 per cent, on other items like personal care, medical 
care, transport and communications, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult 
consumption unit came to Rs. 19.05 per month. Table 5.1 which gives 
the details of average expenditure on food per adult consumption 
unit for the different income classes shows that the figures fluctuated 
within narrow limits. 
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Table 5.1 

Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit by income 

classes 


Uonthly family 
income class (Rs.) 

Average 
number 
of mem- 
bers 

per family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult con- 
sumption 
units per 
family 

Average Average expen • 
monthly diture on food 
expenditure per equivalent 
on food adult conaump. 
per family tion unit 

(Rs.) (Rs.) 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 .. 

1*33 

1-26 

21*94 

17*55 

30 — <00 

2*31 

1-99 

30-78 

15-47 

60— <90 

2*50 

2-13 

41-68 

19-57 

90— <120 

3*56 

2-90 

65-34 

19-08 

120— <160 

4-29 

3-46 

68*71 

19-86 

150— <210 

5*80 

4-69 

83*96 

17-90 

210 and above 

6*99 

6-76 

125*79 

21-84 

All 

3-23 

2-68 

51*05 

19-05 


5.2.2. Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays 


The average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and invest- 
ments and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 25.43 or about 27 per cent, 
of the consumption expenditure. Of this, an amount of Rs. 1 1 .40 was 
diverted towards remittances to dependants, Rs. 6.32 towards savings 
and investments, Rs. 5.94 towards repayment of debts and Rs. 1.77 
towards taxes, interest and litigation. Repayment of debts and savings 
and investments are in the nature of capital outlays because they re- 
present decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 

The important items under savings and investments were pro- 
vident fund (Rs. 4.05); life insurance premium (Re. 0.10); ornaments 
(silver and others) (Re. 0.08) and bicycle (Re. 0.06). Of the above items, 
expenditure towards provident fund contribution was reported by 
about 74 per cent, of the families surveyed. The amount remitted to 
dependants was Rs. 11.40. Under “taxes, interest and litigation”, 
interest on loans alone accounted for Rs. 1.57 or about 89 per cent, of 
the total expenditure on these items. The average expenditure on 
litigation was insignificant. 

5.2.3. The budget of single-member families 

Sjngle-member families constituted about 31 per cent, of the 
total families. Such families generally consisted of industrial workers 
L/P(N)237DofLB— 4 
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who lived alone in the city Jeavjng their families or dependants at 
the native places. The average monthly income of single member 
families was Rs. 76.2$ arid the average 1 mohthly consumption ekpehdi- 
ture Rs. 61.05, leaving a surplus iw Rs. 15.23. When such items as 
remittances to dependants, taxes and interest on loans, which are 
parts of cbrrent living fckpehditure,'' wfeffc included, the result was 
h "deficit oi: Rs.' 6.41 as against the average deficit of Rs. 14.16 in the 

of ajlfaripfies. 

Table 5.2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pat- 
tern, in terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups/sub- 
groups of consumption items, between single member families and 
multi-member families. 


Table 5.2 

Percentage expenditure on groups j Sub-groups of items by type of 

family 



Type of family 

jl. 


Groups And sub-groups of items c~ 

Single- 

member 

families 

Multi- 

member 

families 

All ’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

yood 

51*12 

64-37 

53*73 

Fan, supari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages 

4- 18 

3 24 

3 43 

Fuel and light .. .. .« 

6 01 

5*82 

5-86 

Bent for house and water charges 

6-67 

0*75 

6*71 

Jfouse repairs and upkeep, household appliances and 
utilities, furniture and furnishings aWT hoUte&old 

services . . . . • • “ *'• • 

1*42 

1*59 

1*50 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear and xniscella- 

neons 

15*08 

13-43 

13*87 

personal care 

2- pi 

2*21 

2*28 

Education and reading .. 

0-39 

1*83 

1*55 

Becreation and amusement 

0*66 

0*62 

0*02 

Medical care 

4-37 

4*67 

4-01 

Other consumption expenditure . . 

7*03 

5 47 

6-78 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 


Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, rent 
for house and water charges, house repairs and upkeep, education 
? nd reading and medical care but more on pari, supari, tobacco and 
intoxicants, fuel and light, clothing, beddirig, footwear and headwear. 
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personal care, recreation and amusement and other consumption ex- 
penditure. In terms of absolute figures, the expenditure on food per 
adult consumption unit was Rs. 17.44 per month in the case of multi- 
member families and Rs. 31.21 in case of singlemen. Taking important 
sub-groups under food, the average expenditure on cereals, pulses 
and prepared meals per adult consumption unit was Rs. 18.26 in case 
of single member families and Rs. 10.39 in respect of multi-member 
families. It was Rs. 4.98 on milk and milk products in case of single 
member families as compared to Rs. 2.38 in respect of multi-member 
families. The average expenditure per adult consumption unit on 
non-food items was also markedly high in case of singlemen. T hus, 
singlemen spent, on an average, Rs. 9.57, Rs. 1.57 and Re. 0.40 on 
clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear, etc., personal care and recrea- 
tion and amusement as against the average expenditure per adult 
consumption unit of Rs. 4.31, Re. 0.71 and Re. 0.20 respectively in 
the case of multi-member families. 

5.3. Levels of expenditure by income and family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 108.19 per 
family, Rs. 33.65 per capita and Rs. 40.50 per adult consumption unit. 
Table 5.3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per 
capita and per adult consumption unit by monthly family income 
classes. 


Table 5.3 

Average monthly expenditure by income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


1 U'ill 


<30 

30— 

- 60 

60— 90— 

^90 <120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

' 

Monthly 

expenditure 








Average 

family 

per 

45*68 

61-53 

88 15 115-09 

141-16 

207-22 

283*13 

108- lo 

Average 

capita 

per 

31-46 

26-50 

35-31 32-35 

32*90 

35*78 

40-53 

33*65 

Average per 
adult consu- 
mption unit 

36-59 

30-86 

41-53 39-62 

40*81 

44-23 

49*15 

40*50 


Percentage of 
families to 
total 


1*93 14-22 38*66 28*34 8*58 4*61 3*66 100 00 
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The average monthly expenditure per family varied from 
Rs. 45.68 in the lowest income class to Rs. 283.15 in the highest in- 
come class. Since family expenditure is determined largely by the 
family size and in each family by the sex -ago differentials of the mem- 
bers, an analysis of expenditure in terms of per capita and per adult 
consumption unit can throw some light on the level of living. Taking 
average per capita expenditure in the family, there were only small 
variations from the overall average in the different income-classes, 
ignoring the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. CiO’ and the highest 
income class. The expenditure per adult consumption unit also show- 
ed small variations from the overall average, ignoring the income 
class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 00’ and the highest income class. The ex- 
penditure was more than the income in the first two family income 
classes. The difference was met from other receipts, namely, increase 
in liabilities and diminution of assets. This has been discussed in 
detail in Chapter 7. 

Table 5.4 shows how families with different compositions (in 
terms of relationship with main earner) were distributed in the three 
expenditure classes. Table 5.5 shows similar distribution of families 
in terms of their adult-child composition. 


Table 5.4 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms 
of relationship with main earner) and monthly expenditure 



Family composition (in terms of relationship with main earner) 



Monthly 

r 

Unma- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Unma- 



family 

rried 

band 

band 

band, 

band. 

rried 

Rest 

All 

expenditure 

earner 

or wife 

and 

wife 

wife. 

earner 



class (Rs.) 



wife 

ami 

children 

and 







child- 

and 

other 







ren 

other 

mem- 








mem- 

bers 




4 




bers 




"~~~1 

o 

3 

\ 

5 

6 

r — 

i 

8 

9 

<60 

31-16 

25-36 

20-25 

10-95 

3-77 


6-00 

14-91 

60— <120 

68-84 

63-81 

70-53 

61-39 

39-63 

54-93 

48-58 

59 19 

120 and above 

•• 

10-83 

9-22 

27-66 

56-60 

45-07 

45-42 

25-90 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of 









families to 









total • • 

2-51 

28-52 

8-86 

35-23 

9-41 

1-58 

13-89 

100-00 
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Table 5.5 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms of 
adults / children) and monthly expenditure 


Family composition (in termss of adults /coildren) 


Monthly family expenditure 
class (Its.) 

adult 

1 

adult 

and 

children 
(ono or 
more) 

A_ 

o 

adults 

2 

adults 

and 

1 child 

2 

adults 

and 

2 

children 

2 

adults 

and 

more 

than 2 
children 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

<60 

60 — -r 120 .. 

120 and above 

25-88 

63-77 

10-35 

9-80 

87-45 

2*75 

17-31 

66-92 

15-77 

20*39 

58-62 

20-99 

9-04 

67-52 

23-44 

8-16 
63 • 38 
28-40 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total 

31 -03 

2-49 

13-08 

10-34 

8-73 

11-77 


Table 5.5 — contd. 


Family composition (in terms of adults /children* 


Monthly family expenditure 
class (Rf?.) 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and 1 
child 

3 

adults 

and 

more than 

I child 

Other 

families 

Am 



9 

10 

11 

12 

<60 



6-32 

0-65 

14-91 

60— <120.. 

60-17 

38-88 

43-13 

30-05 

59-19 

120 and above 

39-83 

61-14 

50-55 

69-30 

25-9.) 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

Percentage of families to total 

3-48 

3-77 

4-60 

10-11 

liu 


5.4. Expenditure by family income 

Table 5.6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per 

family on sub-groups and groups of consumption items in various 
monthly iamily income classes shows how the pattern of expenditure 
is influenced by the level of income. At the end of the table, figures 
arc also given on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, cover- 
ing total disbursements. The figures are, however, subject to effects 
of variations in family size. The percentages discussed later in the 
analysis of the table have all been derived with reference to consump- 
tion expenditure. 


Table 5.6 

Average monthly expenditure on sub-groups and groups of items 
by family income classes 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Sub-groups and t A 

groups of <30 30 — 60 — 90 — 120 — 150 - 

items <60 <90 <120 <160 <210 


1 


27-97 37-07 


Food 

Cereals and 

products 

Pulses and 

products . . 

Oil seeds, oils 
and fats . . 

Meat, fish and 
CfirgS 

Milk and pro- 
ducts 

Vegetable and 
products . . 

Fruits and pro- 
ducts 

Condiments, 
spices, sugar, 
etc. 

Non-alcoholic 
beverages . . 

Prepared meals 
and refresh- 
ments 

Sub-total: food 

Non-food 

Pan, supari . . 

Tobacco and 
products . . 

Alcoholic 

beverages, 

etc. 

Fuel and light 

House rent, 
water charges, 
repairs, etc. 

Furniture and 
f urnishings 

Household 

appliances, 

etc. 


10-88 

16-87 

1-98 

3-07 

0-96 

1*94 

0-37 

0*51 

0-98 

2-48 

1-06 

1*72 

0-39 

0-51 

1-70 

2 23 

• • 

0*09 

3-62 

1-36 


0-46 

0*47 

0-60 

1-32 

• *» 

2-71 

4-04 

2-96 

3-86 

•• 

0-15 

004 

0-34 


20-91 

25-36 

3*56 

4-54 

2*90 

3*74 

105 

1*71 

4-73 

8-38 

2*65 

3-40 

0-95 

1-21 

3-43 

4*75 

0-14 

0*27 

1*36 

1-98 


1-20 

1-57 

1-72 

1-95 

0-08 

0 05 

5-04 

6-06 

5-28 

7*60 

0*10 

0-74 

0-54 

0-89 


5*35 

5*76 

3-79 

5*84 

2-52 

3 31 

11*71 

14*73 

3-58 

3-88 

2-37 

2-49 

5-36 

7 17 

0-28 

0 38 


2-45 

206 

211 

2-61 

015 

002 

6-51 

7-68 

8-43 

8-68 

110 

0-25 

0-63 

0-44 


210 

and All 
above 


8 

9 

52-77 

23-94 

9*02 

4-19 

6 05 

3-30 

4-28 

1-50 

24-99 

718 

6-87 

2-98 

7 17 

l 35 

9 23 

4 22 

0-55 

0 - 20 - 

4-86 

2-19 


4-07 

1-45 

4-58 

1-74 

0-01 

0-07 

10-15 

5-57 

15-07 

6 46 

0-24 

0-37 

2-60 

0-60 


5 78 3-33 

21*94 30-78 41*68 5534 68-71 83*96 125-79 51-05 
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Table 5 .6—contd. 
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lhe average monthly consumption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 95.02. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 51.05 or 54 per 
cent, of the consumption expenditure. The proportion of expenditure 
on food to consumption expenditure generally decreased with a rise 
in family income except for the highest income class where it was 
slightly higher than that in the preceding income class. Taking indi- 
vidual sub-groups under the food group, the expenditure, as percent- 
age of the consumption expenditure, on cereals and products and 
pulses and products generally decreased with an increase in income 
and that on meat, fish and eggs and milk and products generally in- 
creased with an increase in income. 

The non-food groups accounted for 46 per cent, of the consump- 
tion expenditure. The expenditure on the more important necessi- 
ties, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs and 
clothing, bedding and headwear sub-groups formed about 49 per cent, 
of the expenditure on non-food groups. While the percentage expendi- 
ture on fuel and light showed a downward trend as family income 
increased, except for the lowest income class, that on house rent, water 
charges and repairs was relatively low in case of the higher income 
classes and that on clothing, bedding and headwear fluctuated with- 
out showing any definite trend probably because of more pronounced 
effect of family size on expenditure on such items. 

The percentage expenditure on some of the conventional neces- 
sities and luxuries such as furniture and furnishings, household ap- 
pliances, footwear, alcoholic beverages, recreation and amusement, 
transport and communication, subscription, personal effects and mis- 
cellaneous expenses and services such as laundry, etc., accounted for 
about 25 per cent, of the expenditure on non-food items. As regards 
relationship with income, the percentage expenditure on transport 
and communication and subscription, etc., generally, showed an up- 
ward trend with the rise in the level of income; that on personal 
effects and miscellaneous expenses was relatively high in higher in- 
come classes and that on other items did not show any clear-cut trend. 
The expenditure on education and reading in relation to consumption 
expenditure generally increased with an increase in the level of in- 
come except for the highest income class and that on personal care 
was more or less the same in the different income classes. 

5.5. Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5.7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expendi- 
ture per family by groups and sub-groups of items for different per 
capita income classes. This table covers items of non-consumption out- 
go and capital outlays also. 
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Table 5.7 


Average monthly expenditure and disbursements on sub-groups and 
groups of items by per capita income classes 




Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 



55u 'i'groups f ■ "• ■ 

and groups 
at items < 5 

5 — 
<10 

10 — 15 — 

< 15 <20 

20 — 

< 25 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50— 

<65 

66 and All 

above 

1 2 

r 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 


Food 


Cereals and 









14*11 

23*94 

products . . 

4*75 25*94 

31*42 

32*59 

28*59 

26*02 

23*16 

20*25 

Pulses and 
products . . 
Oil seeds, oils 

1-19 

3*66 

5*05 

5*63 

4*66 

4*68 

4*22 

3*94 

2*62 

4*19 

1*96 

3 30 

and fats . . 
Meat, fish and 

0*74 

2*76 

3-71 

4*30 

4*70 

3*51 

3*36 

2*47 

1*20 

1*50 

eggs 

Milk and pro- 

0*74 

0*41 

1*88 

2*50 

1*83 

2*17 

1 23 

1*36 

8*28 

6*81 

7*18 

ducts 

0*49 

3*12 

4*63 

6*73 

7*88 

9 00 

7*04 

Vegetable and 
products . . 
Fruits and 

0*64 

2*01 

2*61 

2*94 

3*78 

3*23 

3*36 

2*95 

2*45 

2*98 

1*14 

1*78 

1*35 

products . . 
Condiments, 

0*37 

0*67 

0*99 

1*29 

1*69 

1*26 

1-17 




spices, sugar, 
etc. 

0*97 

3-19 

4*52 

5*06 

5*14 

4*87 

4*17 

3*40 

2*85 

4-22 

Non-alooholic 

beverages 

Prepared 

•• 

0*21 

0*23 

0*35 

0*20 

0*23 

0*18 

0*15 

0*14 

0*20 



meals and 








2*68 

3*09 


refreshments 

7*97 

0*31 

0*69 

1*33 

1*49 

1 -79 

2*28 

2-19 

Sub-total 









37*61 

51 *05 

food 

17*86 42*28 

55*73 

62*72 

59*96 

56*76 

50*17 

46-62 

Non-food 
Pan, supari 

0*64 

0*62 

1*77 

1*66 

1*33 

1*88 

1*29 

1 -14 

I -24 

1*45 

Tobacco and 
products . . 
Alcoholic 

0*21 

1*30 

1*62 

2*17 

2*50 

l -36 

2*44 

1*66 

1*70 

1*74 




beverages, 

etc. 



0-16 

0*02 

0*09 

0*07 

.. 

, . 

0*07 

0*07 

Fuel and light 
House rent. 

1*79 

5*73 

6*32 

6*89 

6*57 

5*65 

5*89 

4*80 

4*10 

5*57 

water charges, 
repairs, etc. 3*24 

4*18 

5*93 

7*76 

8*20 

6*87 

7*95 

4-64 

4*82 

6*46 

Furniture and 









0*28 

0*37 

furnishings 


0*33 

0*26 

1*07 

0*67 

0*59 

0*17 

0*12 
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Table 5.7 — contd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Household 

appliances, 

etc. 

0*49 

0*18 

0*55 

0*89 

0*64 

1*11 

0*60 

0*67 

0*66 

Household 
services .. 0*16 

0*28 

0*44 

0*35 

0*62 

0*49 

0*29 

0*19 

0*30 

0*37 

Clothing, 
bedding and 
headwear 0*88 

4*16 

7 06 

8*13 

10*41 

10*22 

10*76 

10*94 

8*70 

9*43 

Footwear 

1*51 

0*92 

1*24 

1*43 

1*25 

6*84 

0*86 

1*30 

1*14 

Miscellaneous 
(laundry, 
etc.) .. 0*92 

2*06 

2*62 

3*03 

3*36 

2*98 

2*49 

2*29 

2*00 

2*61 

Medical care 0*53 

1*69 

4*68 

4*77 

5*40 

5*62 

3*62 

4*42 

3*28 

4*38 

Personal care 0*89 

1*31 

1*98 

2*46 

2*35 

2*30 

2*41 

2*03 

1*89 

2*17 

Education and 
reading 

1 06 

2*99 

2*97 

2-17 

2*07 

0*79 

0-15 

0*23 

1*47 

Recreation 

and 

amusement 0 * 20 

0*17 

0*33 

0*42 

« 

0*34 

0*50 

0*32 

0*30 

1*33 

0 59 

Transport 
and commu- 
nication . . 8*11 

0*87 

2*32 

2*35 

410 

2*38 

5*64 

3-12 

4*70 

3*65 

Subscription, 
etc. .. 0*05 

0*16 

0*27 

0*91 

1*90 

2*22 

0*81 

0*48 

0*60 

1*06 

Personal 
effects and 
miscellaneous 
expenses . . 0*21 

0*36 

0*40 

0*94 

0*98 

0*46 

1*87 

0*46 

0*56 

0*78 

Sub-total : 

non-food . . 1 7 • 83 20 • 28 

40*25 

47*69 

53*31 

47*55 

48*69 

38-26 

37*77 

43*97 

Total consump- 
tion expen- 
diture .. 35*69 68*56 

95*98 

110*41 

113*27 

104*31 

98*86 

84-88 

75*38 

95*02 

Non-consump- 
tion expendi- 
ture 

Taxes, interest 
and litiga- 
tion 

1*45 

1*68 

2*32 

1*75 

2*20 

0*94 

1-40 

2*02 

1 -77 

Remittance to 
dependants 8*45 

0*80 

1*22 

0*31 

2*65 

16*09 

9*10 

16-97 

23*90 

11*40 

Savings and 
investments 1*38 

0*70 

4*13 

4*93 

6*14 

5*90 

6* 57 

7-12 

8*49 

6*32 

Debts repaid 

0*77 

5*64 

9*58 

6*30 

6*36 

3*62 

2-01 

7*39 

5*94 

Total: non- 
consumption 
expenditure 9*83 

3*72 

12*67 

17*14 

16*84 

30*55 

20*23 

27*50 

41-80 

25-43 

Total disbur- 
sements .. 45*52 72*28 

108*65 

127 155 

130*11 

134*80 

119*09 

112*38 

117*18 

120*45 
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The percentage expenditure on food to the consumption ex- 
penditure, on the whole, showed a downward trend with an increase 
in per capita income. The percentage expenditure on clothing, bed- 
ding, headwear, etc., generally increased with a rise in per capita in- 
come. The proportion of expenditure on non-food items as a whole, 
generally, showed an upward trend. 

5.6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from an 
analysis of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular 
commodity varies with the level of family income. This relationship- 
is generally termed the Engel curve after earnest Engel. The main re- 
sults derived by F.ngel from his studies are set out below: 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in 
the family budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases 
as the level of living of the family increases. 

(iii) That the proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing 
is approximately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items in- 
creases with a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important since 
this has been confirmed repeatedly and is now' known as the Engel’s 
Law. It is customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on 
food to total expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level 
of living. An attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of 
families in each per capita income class and family size class by the 

percentage expenditure on food. 

5.6.1. Analysis by per capita income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income 
and the size of the family is the most important among such factors. 
To eliminate the effect of the size of the family, therefore, analysis has 
been made in terms of per capita income classes instead of family 
income classes. Table 5.8 gives the percentage distribution of families 
in each monthly per capita income class by the percentage of expendi- 
ture on food to total expenditure. 
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Table 5.8 

Percentage distribution of families in each per capita income class by 
percentage expenditure on food 


Percent- 
age ex- 
penditure 
on food to 
total ex- 
penditure 



Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 

A 




r 

<5 

5— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25- 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50- 

<65 

65 and 
above 

■ ■ ^ 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

<45 

85-49 

11-21 

11-61 

14-24 

29-76 

25-43 

39-14 

46-46 

65-13 

36-32 

45 — - < 50 



12-59 

7-80 

2-57 

17-57 

6-20 

13-08 

11-89 

10-08 

-50 — < 55 

14-51 

28-47 

7-98 

20-51 

10-10 

10-89 

20-52 

12-98 

5-47 

12-37 

-55 — < 60 


9-55 

16-25 

10-28 

19-70 

18-81 

7-11 

7-62 

7-65 

12-18 

80 — <65 

. . 

8-94 

18-151 

19-67 

20-24 

15-19 

7-72 

10-52 

6-62 

13-11 

5 — < 70 

• • 

26-35 

9-71 

17-26 

7-47 

4-84 

12-29 

7-06 

1-09 

7-94 

70 and 
above 

• • 

17-48 

23-35 

10-24 

10-10 

7-27 

7-02 

2-28 

2-15 

8-00 

Total . 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


The percentage of families having significantly lower percentage 
expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) was generally higher in 
higher per capita income classes. Similarly, the percentage of families 
recording appreciably higher percentage expenditure on food general- 
ly declined in the case of higher per capita income classes. 

5.6.2. Analysis by family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the 
family si/e, it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, large- 
sized families contain comparatively more earning members result- 
ing in higher family income. This, however, is only a rough relation- 
ship and hence a percentage distribution of families with a certain 
percentage expenditure on food by size will be subject to the effects 
of variations in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 
5.9 gives the percentage distribution of families in each family size 
•<lass by the percentage expenditure on food to total expenditure. 
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•Table 5.9 


Percentage distribution of families in each family size class by the- 
percentage expenditure on food 


Percentage expenditure 
on food to total 
expenditure 

Number 
of fami- 
lies , 
(unesti- 
mated) 



Family size 





r 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 

5 

6 and 

7 

Above 

7 

T 

All 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

45 

266 

6 1 • 55 

26-46 

24-39 

24-89 

18-16 

36* 33* 

45 — <50 . . 

81 

11*78 

10-48 

7-87 

8' 41 

11*08 

10-08 

50— <55 . . 

82 

6*99 

15-92 

14*59 

16*07 

5 14 

12-37 

55 — 60 

81 

8-37 

15 25 

13*55 

13-80 

7*02 

12-18 

60 — <65 

90 

7-41 

12*25 

18-36 

12*53 

32*64 

13-11 

65— <70 

63 

2-81 

10*34 

8*90 

10*43 

16*11 

7-94 

70 and above 

60 

109 

9-30 

12*34 

13*87 

9-85 

7-99 

Total 

723 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

Percentage distribution 
of families 


31 03 

30 06 

22-99 

11*36 

4-56 

100 00 

Number of families 
(unestimated) 


221 

210 

160 

86 

37 

723 


About 62 per cent, of the single member families spent less than 
45 per cent, of the total expenditure on food and only about 11 per 
cent, of such families spent 60 per cent, or more on food. As against 
this, only about 25 per cent, and 18 per cent, of the families, contain- 
ing 6 and 7 and above 7 members respectively, spent less than 45 
per cent, on food and similarly 37 per cent, and 59 per cent, of 
similar families respectively spent 60 per cent, or more on food. 

5.7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub- 
groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure, or non-consumption 
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outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a^reat deal about the expendi- 
ture habits of the population groups. Such figures by size of families 
are given in table 5.10. 


Table 5.10 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups 

by family size 





Family 

size 



Reporting 

fn/milina 

r 

Item 

One 

Two 

or 

three 

Four 

or 

five 

Six 

or 

seven 

Above 

seven 

1 JWiUWIVU 

All (unestima- 
ted) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

f> 

0 

7 

8 

Prepared meals and 
refreshments 

70-97 

54 41 

65-28 

57*58 

55-36 

62*45 

436 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

15-97 

34-09 

33 02 

44-82 

37-29 

29-59 

224 

Pan, supari 

60*53 

68*42 

65-55 

64*73 

76*51 

67-12 

480 

Tobacco and tobacco 
products . . 

86-39 

87*36 

88*10 

89*91 

87*96 

87*54 

631 

Alcoholic beverages . . 

2-05 

1-65 

4-29 


2-29 

2*22 

16 

Furniture and furnish- 
ings 

5-68 

5-73 

12-18 

6-21 

18-98 

7*80 

72 

Household services 

39-87 

48-39 

52-30 

60-09 

74-47 

49*16 

405 

Medical care 

83-96 

93-68 

88-65 

95-01 

87-19 

oc 

to 

C* 

655 

Personal care 

98-42 

100-00 

100-00 

99-40 

100-00 

99*44 

718 

Education and reading 

5-42 

13-62 

36-54 

48-19 

52-51 

22*04 

158 

Recreation and amuse- 
ment 

26-75 

19-80 

18-81 

11-83 

35-60 

21*55 

157 

Transport and commu- 
’ nication *•'. . 

77-45 

66 34 

74-86 

64-24 

74-50 

71*88 

532 

Remittance to dependants 59*50 

25-05 

11-45 

19-06 

10-48 

31-27 

223 

Savings and investments 

73-10 

79-52 

80-43 

70-92 

91-85 

77-32 

555 

Debts repaid 

22-79 

28-63 

20-20 

29-78 

23-70 

24*75 

159 


About 62 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on pre- 
pared meals' and refreshments. About 30 per cent, of the families re- 
ported expenditure on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, soft drinks, 
etc. Most of the families surveyed were addicted to tobacco and to- 
bacco products. The percentage of such families was 88. About 2 per 
cent, of the families reported expenditure on alcoholic beverages. 




Furniture and furnishings did not seem to be much popular objects 
of expenditure, but a majority of families in all size-classes spent on 
household services' Which' most often consisted of employment of 
sweepers. 

The percentage of families reporting expenditure on education 
and reading went up rapidly with the increase in the size of the 
family. ^Vbout 22 per cent, of the’ families reported expenditure on 
recreation and amusement. The use of means of transport and com- 
munication was quite widespread and about 72 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on this sub-group. 

About 77 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing 
some amount. The percentage of families reporting remittances to 
dependants generally decreased with an increase in the size of the 
family and was the highest (60 per cent.) in case of single member 
families. 



Chapter 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6.1. Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of 
living. Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, 
drink and tobacco (excluding prepared meals and refreshments for 
which it was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained 
from the sampled families. The quantities of various items consumed, 
on an average, per family per month are presented in table 6.1. 

Table 6.1 


Average quantity consumed per family per month by items 


Item 



Standard Number of Average 
unit families quantity 

(quantity) reporting* consumed 
(unestima- per 

ted) reporting 

family 
per mont 

_ 1 



2 

3 

4 

Food, beverages, etc. 






Cereals and products 






Paddy 



kg. 

2 

006 

Rioe 



• • 99 

678 

9-72 

Wheat 



• • 99 

705 

25-90 

Wheat atta 



• • 99 

52 

0-70 

Jowar 



• • 99 

49 

0-95 

Jowar atta 



• • 99 

1 

003 

Bajra 



• • 99 

54 

I 03 

Bajra atta 


•• 

• • 99 

7 

007 

Maize 



• • 99 

7 

007 

Maize atta 



• • 99 

5 

002 

Barley 



. . 9* 

58 

0-66 

Barley atta 



. • »• 

4 

003 


* The figures in column 3 relate to those families only which had reported figures on 
quantities of various items consumed. 

f The average quantity consumed per adult consumption unit per month for the 
reporting families is given in Appendix III. 
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r.\ i!i.K O.l — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

i’* a 

. . kg. 

o 


(3 ram 

■ • • • ». 

301 

2*4)0 

dram atta 

. . 

21 

0*08 

Sat tu 


Jo 

n 02 

Uiitla 

• • 

40 

012 

Suji, rawa ' 

• • • • 

3-> 

008 

Sewai 

• ■ ■ ■ >4 

U 


Urond 

. . 

2 

0 00 

< \ilu\ pastry 

• * * * tf 

l 

. . 

Hiscuii 

• • » • «? 

11 

0*01 

other whent products 

• • • • 

w 

0-07 

Other co reals .. 

• • • • It 

.Mi 

1 31 

P ills' s and prud m ts 




Arliar 


081 

4 02 

(Irani 

ft 

01 

015 

Moong 

• • » * »* 

123 

0*23 

Masur 

• • “ ‘ M 

S7 

0* 14 

Vnl 

17 

412 

117 

Pea 

• • mf 

14 

O 04 

Other pulses .. 

• • * # •! 

1 

. . 

Pulse products 

.. 

J. 

0 01 

tUlsndi, oils and fats 




Mustard oil 

. . 

007 

1*29 

( 'oeoilllt oil 


I \ 

0*01 

^liugellv oil 

• • 

1 


Other vegetable oils 

• • • • •? 

1 


V.maspnti 

.. 

145 

o 19 

' it her fats 

. . . . D 

1 

. . 

Mint, fish and eggs 




f roat meat 

• . > ■ M 

238 

0 6 8 

TWd 

• • • • ft 

13 

0 07 

Mutton 

• • • • M 

1 


Pork 

• • • • » 

5 

. . 

L I > (N)-371>o1IJ > , — 5 



r>8 


Taih.t. 6.1 - cnntd. 


1 




o 

3 

4 

Jlii flii lo meat 


. . 


1*. 

70 

0-20 

Jiird'a meat- 


. . 


• • 

1 

. . 

Other moat 




t » 

2 

0 01 

Fresh tiflh 





102 

o-m 

Dry tish 




M 

2 

. . 

Kgg hen 




no. 

27 

0-51 

M ill: find product* 







Milk (nrw) 




I. 

90 

1 • 42 

Milk (buffalo) .. 




i % 

383 

4 47 

Curd 




kg. 

102 

O 31 





»* 

3 

O * 04 

Khoa 





10 

003 

f'hhann 




,, 

1 


( illCe (l-OW) 




tr 

7 

001 

CJhn* (buffalo) . . 


. - 


** 

208 

0-45- 

Hutter 




.. 

7 

0-0! 

lVwdc-red milk 




1? 

3 

O-OI 

Cheese 


.. 


»• 

2 


Other milk and products 




- 

17 

0-26 

Condiments and spier* 







Salt 




m- 

708 

1-00 

Turmeric 




«• 

680 

160 14 

Oh illy ‘green 




9 * 

122 

24-96 

1 -hilly alrj' 


•• 


9f 

6r>7 

180-91 

Tamarind • • • • 




»• 

7 

1-06 

Onion 




kg- 

683 

1-67 

Garlic 


. • 


g- 

481 

91-44 

< ’oriauder 




9 > 

612 

165-28 

(.linger 


* - 


M 

60 

9-80 

lYpper mm ** 


• • 


•» 

216 

23-66 

Mot hi 





66 

3-97 

Mustard 




M 

3 

1-06 

Jira 




99 

140 

10 96 



59 


Taiu.k ().] — rontfl. 



4 w. i — 




1 


•> 

:* 

4 

Clove . . . . 


. . K. 

42 

3 27 

tilaehi 

. . 


20 

I IT 

Mi tod spiers 

. . 


500 

66 02 

other apices, otc. 

. . 


44 

10 15 

1 » tj* table* and product * 

j’otato . . f 

. . 


685 

41« 

Mali, t tirnip, radish 

• • * • 

• • •• 

77 

0 33 

( 'arm! , beet 


■ • »» 

6 

0-02 

Arum 


M 

7,7 

0-25 

( >f Kcr root vegetables . . 


• • •% 

16 

O 03 

Hrinjal . • 


- - 1 • 

210 

0-49 

(’aulitluwcr .. 

. . 

■ • t • 

119 

o «a 

Cahhiign . • 


• » 

41 

0-06 

.lark fruit 


• • • • 

64 

0 10 

I/idies ringer 

. . • • 

■ • M 

15,7 

024 

Tomato 

. . 

• • M 

o«l*> 

*w« 

0-82 

Cueiimbcr 



9 

OOS 

1'imipkin 


• • ft 

112 

0 35 

llourd 


• • t f 

224 

0 52 

Karr In 


• • «9 

121 

0-22 

Ufa » 


• • t % 

30 

0 07 

I'ca 

. . 


30 

0 07 

1 Mhrr vegetables 


• • >> 

165 

0-49 

F'alak 


• • M 

249 

0 53 

Vina ninth ehalai 


• • VI 

20 

0 05 

Hethi 


• • •> 

20 

0-04 

it her leafy vegetables 


• ■ if 

57 

014 

*i kle preservatives 


• • M 

2 


Hher vegetable products 

• • ■ • 

• • >9 

120 

0-30 

v ruit& and product! 

lanana, plantain 

. . 

iln. 

128 

2- 78 

hange 

. . 

» • »t 

43 

0*82 

/•mon 

. . 

■ • *> 

94 

1 76 

fango 

.. 

• • ii 

168 

12-21 
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Table 6.1 — could . 


1 


3 4 


.Pineapple 
Water melon . . 
Coconut 
Papaya, 

Apple 

Kharbooza 
Dried fruit 
Other fruits 
Jam and jelly . . 

Other fruit products 
Sugar , honey, dc. 

Sugar crystal . . 

Sugar deshi 

Our 

Honey 

Sugar candy . . 

Pan , mu pari, etc. 

Pan leaf 
Pan tini shed 
Supari 
Lime 
Katha 

Tobacco and product * 
Bidi 

Cigarette 

Zarda, kimani, surti 
Chewing tobacco 
Smoking tobacco 
lioaf tobacco 
Hukka tobacco preparod 


. . no. 1 


n 

25 

0-04 

*» 

9 

0 02 

M 

kg. 

13 

0 OL 


74 

0-44 


51 

0 o3 

»• 

129 

M2 

»» 

2 


** 

14 

0-02 

»» 

514 

1 20 

M 

11 

0 03 

j» 

435 

102 

?» 

4 

•> 

■« 

»» 



no. 

Iflt 

37-81 


250 

12*75 

g- 

229 

«5-9 0 

tt 

229 

45 02 


231 

30 62 

no. 

337 

109-71 

»* 

38 

4 11 

g- 

112 

19-95 

»» 

118 

27-41 

99 

2 

0- 70 

99 

167 

42-46 

99 

150 

164-81 
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Tabi.k 6.1 — concld. 


1 

2 

a 

4 

Alcoholic beverages, etc . 

Country liquor 

pint. 

l 

002 

Ganja 

. . g. 

5 

• . 

Bhang 

• • • • »» 

5 

0 23 

Charas 

• • • • »» 

2 

. . 

Other beverages 

Tea loaf 

. . kg. 

183 

318 

Ire 

• • . • it 

23 

0 07 

g.=sgram l.--* litre 

kg. --kilogram no. 

—number. 



The quantity of cereals and products consigned, on an average, 
by a working class family per month was 43.49 kg. Of this, the major 
portion (36.32 kg.) was accounted for by wheat, wheat atta and rice. 
I he average si/e of a family in terms of adult consumption units 
was 2.68 and hence the quantity of cereals consumed per adult per 
da> worked out to about 0.53 kg. Besides 43.49 kg. of cereals and 
products, the average family consumed 5.76 kg. of pulses and pulse 
products, 5.89 1. of milk (cow and buffalo) and 1.12 kg. of milk 
products, 1.49 kg. of oils and fats, 1.02 kg. of meat, fish and eggs 
(excluding eggs for which quantity figures were not available), 3.42 
kg. of condiments and spices, 9.99 kg. of vegetables and products and 
2.31 kg. of sugar honey, etc. Apart from these, there w'as some con- 
sumption of fruits and products but this could not be reduced to 
weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantitative data 
could not be collected. The above is a broad picture of quantities of 
food stuffs consumed, on an average, by a family of industrial workers 
in Kanpur. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobacco and beverages, an appreci- 
able consumption of pan, supari, bidi, hutta tobacco and tea leaf 
was recorded. 

6.2. Analysis of nutrition contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Ciovernment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the 
food stuffs consumed, on an average, by a working class familv in 
Kanpur was attempted on the basis of data presented in table 6.1 
keeping in view’ the age-sex composition of an average family. In the 
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analysis, the following assumptions were made while calculating the 
nutritive requirements of the various age groups: 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 5 years was 
assumed to he 1 . 1 50 per child per day and for the group of 5 to 14 years 
at 2,000. The male manual workers were assumed to be moderate- 
ly active requiring 2 ,800 calories per day. I'hev were mainly factory 
workers. Most of their occupations would require less than 5 cal /kg/ 
hour and a good number even less than 3. All women falling in the 
age-group; of la 51 years were assumed to require 2.300 calories to 
allow for activity, pregnant v and lactation requirements. All other 
persons were assumed to lead a sedentary- life. 

2. Children below 5 sears were assumed to require about. 12 g. 
protein per day and children between o— -11 yeais, 03 g. Adult men 
required 55 g. protein per day while adult women were assumed to 
require 45 g. protein. Of the women between 15 — 51 years, one-third 
were assumed to he pregnant or nursing and their protein require- 
ments were calculated at, 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 15 years were 
assumed to be 1.25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women 
were assumed to require 1.75 g. calcium per day. The calcium re- 
quirements of the rest were assumed to be 1 .00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or musing women was assumed 
to lx* 30 mg. per day while for the rest it. was assumed to l>e 20 mg. 
per day. 

5. The vitamin li requirement was calculated at. 0.5 mg. per 
1,000 calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in 
restaurants, cafeterias, etc., are available. However, it has been calcu- 
lated, while planning low cost menus, that Re. 0.75 worth meal may 
provide 2,500 calorics and 05 g. of protein. Allowing for a little 
profit margin for the commercial catering establishments, it has been 
assumed that Re. 1.00 worth of meal will provide about 2,500 calories 
and 05 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with regard to 
other nutrients. 

Table 0.2 gives the nutritive value of the food-st ufls consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family as well as the quantity re- 
commended for consumption by the Nutrition Research Laborato- 
ries, in terms of different nutrients. 



Sutritive value of foodstuffs consumed, on an average, by a working 

class family 


Quantity consumed Quantity 
per dav per family recommcii 


1 


.> 

3 

Calorie* . . ' 

, 4 

7,133 

7,300 

Protein 


Ml B- 

184 g. 

Pat 




Calcium 


»■'*«• 

3*7 g. 

1 ron 


121 niB- 

07 mg 

Vi la min A 


10,771 i.u. 

11,305 i.u. 

Vitamin B, 


3-8 mg. 

3-6 mg. 

Vitamin C 

0 • • • 

130 mg- 

102 mg. 

Nicotinic acid . . 


44 mg. 


Riboflavin 

. • » • 

2-fl mg. 

• • 

g. •gram 

mg. -^milligram 

i .u . -jinterwat ional unit 



From the above it would appear that while the overall nutritive 
value of diets appeared to be good, there was room lor improvement. 
Increased intake of green vegetables and intake of atleast slummed 
milk especiallv bv children, pregnant and nursing women will help 
to overcome the deficiencies in respect of calcium, vitamins baud A. 



Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 

7.1. Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet arc receipts and dis- 
bursements. It may be recalled here that disbursements include money 
expenditure for current living and amount spent to increase assets oi 
decrease liabilities and receipts include money income (and imputed 
money value of items consumed without money outlay) and funds 
which are obtained through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. 
Theoretically, the two sides of the balance sheet should exactly tails 
for each sampled family. In practice, however, data on receipts and 
disbursements collected in the course of family living surveys seldom 
show such exact correspondence. There is always a gap between the 
two which may be called the balancing difference. The reasons for the 
gap arc several, First l\ . data are collected from the sampled families 
lor one whole month generally in one interview. It is hardly possible 
to obtain exact figures front families so as to get a perfet t account of 
the receipts and disbursements. Many factors such as retail lapses, 
cud-period elfects, deliberate concealment or distortion of certain 
items of income and expenditure on the part of informants, etc., come 
into play in the process of collection of data. 'Then, in the present 
survey the value of articles of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light 
actually consumed was taken on the disbursement-side and not the 
purchase value. Net income from “Family members enterprise ac- 
count.” could only be approximate because of difficulties of account- 
ing. On account of all these factors, an exact balance between average 
receipts and disbursements per family cannot be expected in the 
data. Table 7.1 gives the average receipts and disbursements bv 
monthly family income classes and also the net balancing difference 
between the two. 

Table 7.1 

. tvnage receipts , disbursements and balancing difference b\ family 

income classes 



Percentage Average 

Average Net balan 


of families 

receipts 

disburse- 

cing diff- 

Monthly family income olass (Rsj 

to total 

per family 

ments per 

erenee-j- 


per inon th fa in ily per 

or- ■ 



(Rb.) 

month (Rs.) 

jRB.) 

1 

2 

3 

?4 

5 

Less than 30 

_____ 

48-10 

"" 40-80 

•f 1-27" 

30 to less than 00 

14-22 

07-11 

04-30 

+ 2-72 

00 to less than 00 

38 00 

103-04 

OS -07 

-1-4-97 

00 to less than 120 

28-34 

140-14 

120-20 

10-94 

120 to loss than 150 . . 

8-r>8 

170-02 

150-51 

J-ll-41 

150 to less than 210 . . 

401 

236-10 

234-02 

+ 2 -17 

210 and above 

3 * 00 

310-05 

305-72 

-[ 10-93 

All 

.. 100-00 

“127-51 

" 1 20-45 

4- 7-06' 
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Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was (+) 
Rs. 7.06 or per cent. of the total receipts. The net balancing 

diflcrcnce was positive, i.e.. receipts were more than disbursements in 
all the income classes. 

7.2. Budgetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has 
to be kept in view in studying the relationship between current money 
income and money expenditure for current living, i.e., the budgetary 
position of the families. 'The term “current money income” has been 
taken to include income front paid employment, self-employment and 
other income such as rent from land, houses, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concessions, interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, 
while “money expenditure for current living" has been taken to in- 
clude all items of consumption expenditure and disbursements on 
account of remittance to dependants and taxes, interest on loans and 
litigation. According to definitions adopted in this Report, these terms 
will be referred to simply as income and expenditure. The budgetary 
position for groups of families at successive income levels measures 
the changing relationship between income and expenditure along the 
income scale and brings to light the prevalence of spending financed 
through deficit, or the extent of surpluses. Such data are presented in 
table 7.2. 


Table 7.2 

Budgetary position by family income classes 


Monthly family income class (Us.) 

^-.■30 30- - 00— 90— 120- 130— 210 and All 

--60 90 < 120 <150 <210 above 

l 2 3 4 3 0 7 8 9 


Average 
monthly 
income per 

family (Rs.) 14 98 40-91 70-40 100-78 132-94 107 02 209-18 94-03 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
per family 

(Rs.) .. 45-K8 01- .73 8s • 17 113-09 141-10 207*22 2S3-13 1 08 -19 

Percentage of 
families 
recording 
surplus* to 
total families 


3-07 10-78 11 II 


4-31 


2-33 


2-03 39-83 
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Table 7.2 — confd. 


1 * 3 4 5 0 7 8 0 


Percentage of 
families recor- 
ding deficit 
to total 

families .. 1-03 1117 21-SS 17-23 4-07 2-2K 1 -4il Bo-17 

Average surplus 
( i-)ordelicit 
(- ) per fami- 
ly (Rs.) . . - 30-70 14 .VO ll-O!) -14-31 S-22 40 20 -13-0.7 14- 15 


*Zero balance is considered as surplus. 

Of the total families surveyed. 00 per cent, had deficit budgets 
while the remaining 40 per cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. 
In the highest three income classes, the percentage* of families having 
surplus budgets was higher than that of families having deficit 
budgets. 

7.3. Budgetary position by family composition 

Table 7.3 gives the budgetary position of the families by family 
types in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 


Table 7.3 

Budgetary position by family composition 

Family composition (in terms of adults/ 'children) 


1 


Item particulars 

adult 

l 


Percentage of families record- 
ing surplus* to total 

families 

14-Htt 

Percentage of families record- 
ing detieit to total families . . 

IB- 17 

Average amount of surplus ( - : ) 
or deficit (— ) (Its.) per family 
over all familiea together . . 

0-28 


wC... 


1 

•> 

2 

2 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

and 


and 

and 2 

children 
(one or 
more) 


1 child 

children 


3 4 T> 6 


I 32 

7- IS 

3-21) 

3 

• uy 

1 - 17 

B • 50 

7-05 

•V 

04 

4-03 

2 • 40 

--IS- 23 

-- -7 ■ 

m 


* Zero balance in considered as surplus. 
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Tvki.k 7.3- - contd . 


Family i-i imposition (in terms of adnlts/ehildren) 


Hem particulars 

r " ‘ — * 

2 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 

and 

1 

child 



3 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

1 

child 

Other 

families 

Al! 


children 





l 

4 

8 

11 

10 

11 

12 

. ..... | - - 

IVrcontaijp of families record* 
in^ surplus* to total families 

3*53 

o:r» 

(I’MI 

1*4.) 

3*87 

39*83 

IViventage of families record- 
ing deficit to total families 

8*24 

3* 3 

2-*S 

315 

0*24 

00 17 

Average amount of surplus 
( : ) or dejicif ( ) per 

family over all families to- 
gether . . 

I t <>o * 

39-37 

20 33 

55-04 - 

27 3S - 

14 10 


*Zero lialan <• is ■ onsidi-ml us sur'|ilus. 

Taking all families, the net result was a delieit balance in case of 
diirerent. types of families. 

7.4. Distribution of families by income, expenditure and size 

Table 7.4 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
monthly family income class and family si/e class by mutably expen- 
diture. 

T\iiLE 7.4 

Percentage dishibulion oj families by income, expenditure and size 


Monthly 

Num 


Monthly family 

expenditure 

clans (Its.) 


family 

her 





income Family -iz.** 

of 

- 

— 





lass (Its.) 

fami- 

<r»o 

00 - 00 - 120 - 

150 - 210 — 

300 

Total 

Percent- 

lies 


.90 . .120 i:»u 

210 - 300 

and 


age “f 


( II Fit’S- 




above 


families 


tiiaa- 






t<» total 


ted) 







1 2 

3 

4 

r> H 7 

8 9 

10 

11 

12 

<30 1 

7 

87 ■ 65 

.. 12*35 



100 00 

1 -42 

2 and 3 

4 

100*00 

, . . . . . 

. . . . 


100*00 

0-51 

4 and 5 

« and 7 

AboTo 7 





*• 

•• 


;; 

All 

11 

90*91 

.. 9*09 



J00 00 

I 93 
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1 2 

3 

4 5 0 7 

30 — <60 ] 

49 58-52 38 -SO 3-46 

2 and 3 

32 

55-01 32-80 7-00 2-44 

4 and 5 

21 

41-88 47-35 3-17 7-60 

6 and 7 

4 74-40 25-CO 

Abov<- 7 

t> 

.. 100-00 

All 

108 

51-65 30-50 5-54 2-07 

CO— < SKI 1 

103 

17-13 59-52 15-43 5-30 

2 and 3 

98 

11-18 52-45 22-54 10-11 

4 and 5 

55 

4-22 40-42 36-31 8-05 

6 and 7 

23 

5-16 39-86 42-93 5-49 

Above 7 

o 

.. 100-00 

All 

281 

11 -77 51-94 23-97 7-58 

— 

. 



#0— < ll>0 l 

55 

7-54 48-61 22-06 9-18 

2 and 3 

57 

0-81 20-48 59-00 3-93 

4 and 5 

58 

2-87 9-34 48 -07 28-53 

6 and 7 

30 

.. 58-52 24 38 

Above 7 

10 

.. 51-82 39-52 

All 

210 

2-91 19-81 46-57 16-55 

120- - 1 

T 

.. 14-57 60*45 20-91 

<i 1 50 2 and 3 

!♦ 

.. 26-95 12-34 ; 

4 and 5 

21 

.. 11-74 25 • 85 41 23 

6 and 7 

15 

..43-32 21-97 

Above 7 

8 

.. 31-32 32-49 

All 

60 

.. C -85 37-32 27*69 

150 — l 



-1210 2 and 3 

*8 

..40-79 8-80 37-59 1 

4 and .5 

11 

.. 26-65 15-40 ; 

6 and 7 

9 

.. 6-15 .. : 

Above 7 

7 

35-46 

All 

35 

.. 9-99 11-87 22-10 i 

210 and 1 



above 2 and 3 

•» 


4 and 5 

3 


6 and 7 

5 

.. 5-29 

Above 7 

8 


All 

18 

.. 2-46 .. 1 


All clftPrt'H 1 

2 a lid 3 
4 and 5 
6 and 7 
Above 7 


Number of 
families 
(unestima- 
ted) 


33-33 . . 66 ay 

.. 100-00 
.. 77-42 17-20 


221 26-04 47-13 16-70 5-71 2-85 0-73 0-7.5 
210 15-71 30-66 28-44 8-17 7-93 100 2-03 
160 6-76 22-04 35-44 10-94 II *08 3-84 
86 4-84 10-71 37-39 12-56 10-57 17-33 6-60 
37 .. .. 24-19 23-49 13-38 25-22 13-72 


0 11 

12 

100-00 

6-51 

ioo-oo 

4-64 

100-00 

2-39 

100-00 

0-55 

100-00 

0-13 

180-00 

14-22 

100-00 

14-77 

100-00 

14-27 

100-00 

6-75 

100-00 

2-72 

100-00 

0-15 

100-00 

38-66 

100-00 

8-53 

100 00 

7-61 

100-08 

9-43 

100-00 

3-92 

180-00 

0-85 

100-00 

28-34 

100-00 

1-80 

100-00 

1-44 

100-00 

2-77 

100 -(H) 

1-47 

100-00 

1-10 

100-00 

8-58 

100-00 

i-i:i 

100-00 

1 -41 

100-00 

1-01 

100-00 

1-06 

100-00 

4-61 

r loo oo 

0-46 

100-00 

0-24 

100-00 

1 -70 

100-00 

1-26 

100-00 

3-66 

100-00 

31 -03 

100-00 

30-06 

100-00 

22-99 

100-00 

11-36 

100-00 

4-56 

100-00 

100 00 


104 235 
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A larger percentage of families in the large sized classes fell in 
the middle and higher expenditure classes of Rs. 90 and above. 

It will be interesting to study what percentage of families in each 
size-class and income-class has to incur expenditure more than income. 
Leaving out the extreme size-classes of 1 and more than 7 members 
and also the last two income classes at cither end, the position is 
summarised in table 7.5. 


'1’able 7.5 


Summary distribution of families by income, expenditure and size 

for three middle classes 


Income flasH 

dW 


IVn-piitai*- distribution 
of families with 
different six*** in 
expenditure clas.s 
above tlio inrnan' class 


TVivioitai't* distribution 
(d families with 
diJF«-n*rt si/. e-- in 
expe nditure das.- same 
as tin? income class 


IVrcc ntau*- distribution of 
families with 
different si//* in 
expitdituro c]ay8 
lower than the income 
tda-s 



2 arid 

3 

4 and 

5 

6 and 

7 

2 and 

3 

4 and 

5 

0 and 

7 

2 and 

3 

4 and 

5 

fi and 

7 

tiO - <9o 

:w-37 

55-30 

33-18 

52*45 

40-42 

39 00 

11-18 

4 -22 

5*10 

DO — < 1 20 

19-71 

09*72 

41-48 

59*00 

18*07 

58*52 

21 -29 

12*21 

. . 

!20~<160 

00*71 

21-38 

34*71 

12-31 

11 -23 

21 *97 

20*95 

37 ■ 39 

43*52 


In the income classes ‘Rs. f>0 to less than Rs. 90’ and ‘Rs. 90 to 
less than Rs. 120’, the percentage of families with expenditure more 
than income was relatively high in the large size classes of 1 and 5 
and 6 and 7. No such clear trend was visible in the case of the income 
class of ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150’ where the percentage of families 
with expenditure more than income was the highest in the case of 
the size class 2 and 3. 
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Chapter 8 

LEVEL OF LIVING 

8 . 1 . Concept of level of living 

In Part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure 
of working class families (as defined for the purpose of this survey) 
in Kanpur. The concept of level of living, however, does not merely 
end with the satisfaction of material wants; it embraces all types of 
‘material’ and ‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, in a large measure, a 
state of mind as a result of participation in ‘non-material’ aspects of 
life as well as th ( e level of consumption of material goods and services. 
So far as consumption of material goods is concerned, the level of 
living refers to the quantitative and qualitative consumption of goods 
and services. The actual composition of the items being consumed 
will depend upon the tastes and habits of the person or family in 
question and on the relative prices prevalent in the market to which 
hc/it has access. The non-material elements entering into the concept 
of the level of living cover the whole field of desires and values for 
which a man may care — desires for particular types of food, drink, 
housing, clothing, etc.; for educational, cult m al and recreational 
facilities; for opportunity to do the kind of work that is satisfying to 
him; for a safeguards against the risks of illness, unemployment and 
old age, etc. These ‘non-material’ aspects in their turn arc dependent 
to a great extent on social policy and climate and several other factors 
which naturally differ from society to society and individual t.o in- 
dividual. A study of the non-material aspects of level of living can, 
therefore, most meaningfully be made for a compact group of popu- 
lation living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, 
an attempt was made to collect information on certain additional 
items considered significant for the study of this concept for the work- 
ing class population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind 
in this country and hence it was made on a limited scale. The infor- 
mation on these additional items was collected in a separate schedule 
(Schedule B) from an independent smaller sample of families. The 
additional aspects of level of living covered were: 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism 
and social security; 
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(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and the situation of the house in the 
context of social amenities; 

(f) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 

8.2. Scope of Schedule B 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was to make a study 
of the aspects of living other than income and expenditure. These 
aspects were selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the 
physical well-being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in 
community activities, enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was 
not only to obtain some quantitative indicators of level of living but 
also to get a qualitative idea of the conditions in which the families 
lived, the difficulties they experienced, their likings and interests, etc. 
For example, under the head ‘Sickness’ information was obtained on 
how the families were affected when there was an incidence of sickness. 
Similarly, under “Education” information was collected not only about 
levels of literacy but also about interests of families in the matter 
of acquiring education and difficulties in the way. Under the head 
“Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and social 
security”, details were collected about the extent to which the work- 
ers were in a position to enjoy the rights and privileges accruing to 
them from their employment. Under other heads also an attempt 
was made to collect information on both quantitative and qualita- 
tive aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the 
members of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed 
to probe at great length into the replies given before filling in the 
schedule. It has to be recognised, however, that in a survey of this 
type, particularly when this part of the survey was the first of its 
kind in India, a large element of non-sampling error, e.g.. Investi- 
gator and informant bias, arising out of interview and response, is 
bound to creep into the data collected. For instance, the information 
relating to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements 
in Chapter 11 and condition of work places, welfare amenities 
provided to workers and awareness of provisions of Labour Laws on 
the part of the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions of 
different Field Investigators and/or the sampled workers. As such, 
the information relating to these aspects is of a subjective nature and 
this could at best be considered to give only a broad picture. More- 



„vcr the data, being based on a relatively small sample (239 families), 
ue also subject to a large sampling error. These limitations have to 
je carefully borne in mind while going through the analysis presented 
n this part of the Report. In all chapters of this part of the Report, 
mestimated distributions, i.e., distributions as obtained from the 
ample itself, are presented without any attempt to build up popu- 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9.1. General education 

Data were collected on educational standards, etc. of the mem' 
bers of the sampled working class families who were aged 5 years 
and above. Table 9.1 shows the distribution of members receiving 
and not receiving education by family income classes. Table 9.2 
shows distribution of members not receiving education, separately 
for children and others, by reasons and income classes. 

Table 9.1 

Distribution of persons ( aged 5 years and above) by income and 

educational standards 

Monthly family income class (Be.) 

Item , * — , 

<60 60— <120 120 and All 

above 

1 2 3 1 5 

Actual number of persons in sampled 

families (aged 5 years and above) . . 70 458 139 667 


Percentage to total . . 

10-50 

68-66 

20-84 

100-00 

A. All persons 





Percentage receiving education 

5-71 

14 41 

23-02 

15-29 

Percentage not receiving education 

94-29 

85-69 

76-98 

84-71 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

B. Children 





Percentage receiving education 

26-67 

44-09 

69-23 

48-07 

Percentage not receiving education 

73-33 

55-91 

30-77 

51-93 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

All persons receiving education 

Percentage not reporting 

Percentage receiving education in primary 

•• 

1-52 

6-25 

2-94 


25-00 

38-24 

schools 

50 00 

43-94 

Percentage receiving education in secon- 
dary schools 

Percentage receiving education in other 

50-00 

27-27 

37-50 

29-41 

27-27 

31-25 

29-41 

educational institutions 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table 9.2 

Percentage distribution of persons — children and others — not receiv- 
ing education by reasons and family income 


fnr _ 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A 


not receiving 


60 

60 — 

<120 

120 and above 


All 

flHiinaf.inn 

. 


a. 


A_ 



A _ 

Children Others 

< — \ < * 

Children Others Children Others 

t 

Children 

Others 

Not reporting 

i . 

1-82 

5-63 

4*05 



4 26 

2*97 

Financial diffi- 









culties 

SI -82 

67-27 

61*97 

64-18 

75 00 

66-32 

65-96 

64-97 

Lack of facilities 

909 

1-82 

8*45 

9*03 


11-58 

7*45 

8*70 

Domestic diffi- 









culties 


7-27 

1*41 

10*90 


12*63 

1*06 

10-83 

Attending to 









family enter- 









prise 


3-64 


4*36 

. * 

1-05 

• • 

3*61 

Lack of interest 

. . 

18*18 

7*05 

5*92 

8*33 

5*26 

6*38 

7*22 

Others 

609 


15*49 

1*56 

16*67 

3 16 

14-89 

1*70 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Of all the family members aged 5 years and above, about 15 per 
cent, were receiving education and the rest (85 per cent.) were not 
receiving education. The proportion of the members receiving educa- 
tion was comparatively large in higher income classes. The percentage 
of children of 5 to 14 years of age receiving education was about 48. 
Of the total members receiving education, about 38 per cent, were 
studying in primary schools and about 29 per cent, each were receiv- 
ing education, in secondary schools and other institutions, e.g., 
colleges, universities, technical institutions, etc. The main reasons for 
children not receiving education were reported to be financial diffi- 
culties, lack of facilities and lack of interest while for adult members 
another reason was reported to be domestic difficulties. 

9.2. Skill and technical training 

Information was also obtained from individual members of the 
sampled families on possession of skill, technical education or train- 
ing being received and type of technical training desired. As for skill 
acquired through family tradition and not through formal education 
or training, only 40 out of 667 members reported possession of such 
skill. Thirteen members were receiving technical education or train- 
ing as weavers, spinners, etc. Desire for technical education and 
training was expressed by 33 members and the occupation or voca- 
tion which they had in view was mechanism, tailoring, etc. 




Chapter 10 


SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10.1. Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such — they were mainly intended to 
throw some broad light on how the working class families were affected 
by the incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, 
therefore, attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases 
which they considered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sick- 
ness, e.g., headache were reported, they were taken into account. In 
respect of each member of the family information was collected on 
each case of sickness during the reference period of 60 days preced- 
ing the date of survey of the family. For each case of sickness detaik 
were sought on the type of sickness, consequences, duration, details 
of treatment taken and sources from which assistance, if any, was 
received. To ascertain the duration of sickness and treatment the 
date of commencement and date of termination of the sickness 
during the reference period only were taken into consideration. 

The broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., 
were recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the in- 
formants themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called 
for and no attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were 
involved in' a particular case, the main disease was recorded. For 
gainfully occupied persons, information was also collected on con- 
sequences of sickness, i.e., whether work was stopped or not. 

10.2. Treatment and consequences of sickness 

Table 10.1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type of sickness, duration, 
type of treatment and source of assistance. In all, there were 92 cases 
of sickness reported among 774 members of the sampled families. 
Information on consequences of sickness was collected for gainfully 
occupied members of families only. 
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Table 10.1 


Distribution of cases of sickness by type, duration, type of treatment, 
source of assistance received and consequences 


Item 



Percentage 
of cases 

1 



2 

(a) Type of sickness 

Dysentery, diarrhoea and stomach trouble 



10-87 

Fever 



35-87 

Smallpox, plague, cholera 




Respiratory diseases 



5-43 

€ough and cold 



43*48 

Other diseases 



4*35 

(b) Duration (during the reference period) 

Not reporting 


Total 

100*00 

8-52 

Below 7 days 



17*30 

7 days to below ] 5 days . . 



28-26 

15 days to below 30 days . . 



14*13 

30 days to below 60 days . • 



33*70 

60 days 



. . 

(c) Type of treatment 

No treatment 


Total 

100 00 

6*52 

Self-treatment 



15*22 

Ayurvedic treatment 



4*35 

Unani treatment 



5*42 

Homoeopathic treatment 



11*06 

Allopathic treatment 



55*44 

Others 



1*09 

id) Source of assistance received 

Not reporting 


Total 

100*00 

29 35 

No assistance received 


. . 

57*60 

Friends and relatives 



3*26 

Money lender 


. • ■ ■ 

109 

E.8.I. 



8*70 

{e) Consequences (for gainfully occupied members of 
Work and normal diet stopped 

Total 

families) 

100 *00 

43*75 

Only work stopped 

. . 

• • • • 

27*08 

Only normal diet stopped 


• • • • 

12*50 

Nonestopped 

. . 

. . 

16-67 


Total 


100-00 
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The distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that in 
about 46 per cent, of the cases, the sickness lasted for Less than 15 
days. Taking the cases of sickness among the gainfully occupied 
members of the families, in about 71 per cent, of the cases the sick* 
ness resulted in abstention from work. The average duration of 
such absence was 12 days. 



Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 


11.1. Introductory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of sampled working class 
families were collected under this head. Information was collected 
about the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, 
about rooms arjd verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, 
kitchen and latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11.2. Condition of building 

Table 11.1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such 
as type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of structure, 
condition of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table 11.1 


Distribution of families by general characteristics of the building in 
which dwellings were located 



Percentage 

Item 

of 


families 

1 

2 


(a) Type of building 


Chawl/bustee 

• • 

• . 

. . 

.. 

63- 18 

Flat 

• • 

• • 

• . 

• • • • 

7-63 

Independent house . . 

• • 

• • 

• . 

• • 

17-99 

Others 

(6) Ownership or type of landlord 



Total 

11-30 

100-00 

Employer 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • • • 

7-95 

Self 

. . 

• • 

. . 

• • • • 

4-60 

Private 

. . 

• • 

. • 

• • • • 

69 04 

Pnblic bodies 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • * 

Total 

18-41 

100-00 
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Table 11.1 —contd. 


l ‘ 2 


<c) Type of structure 

Permanent katcha 

, . 

. , 

. . • • 

22-59 

Permanent pocca 

. . 

. . 

. . 

64-02 

Temporary katcha . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

3-77 

Temporary pucca . . 

. . 

• « 

. . 

9-62 

Others 

• • 

• • 

Total 

100 00 

(d) Condition of repairs 

Not reporting 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Good 


. . 

. . . . 

22 18 

Moderately good 

. . 

. . 

. . 

43 93 

Bad 

• • 

* • 

Total 

33 89 

100-00 

(e) Sewage arrangements 

Not reporting 

. • 

. . 

. . 

1-67 

Satisfactory 

• • 

. . 

. • . . 

25 52 

Moderately satisfactory 

. . 

. . 

. . 

25-94 

Unsatisfactory 

• • 

• • 

Total 

46-87 

100-00 

if) Ventilation arrangements 

No ventilation 

. . 

. , 

. . . . 

12-13 

Good . . . . . . 

. , 

. , 

. . , . 

23-85 

Bad •• 

, , 


« • .a 

37-24 

Tolerable .. 

• • 

• * 

Total 

26-78 

100-00 


About 63 per cent, of the sampled families were living in chawls/ 
bustees, about 18 per cent, in independent houses, about 8 per cent, 
in flats and the remaining about 11 per cent, had other inodes of ac- 
commodation. About 69 per cent, of the families were living in private 
buildings, about 18 per cent, in buildings owned by public bodies 
and about 8 per cent, in building provided by employers. "I 'he 
structure of the building was pucca, i.e., with walls built of cement, 
bricks, concrete or stone, in about 74 per cent, of the cases and in 
the remaining about 26 per cent, of the cases the houses were of 
katcha type. 
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11.3. Condition of dwelling 

Table 11.2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the 
sampled families, such as number of living rooms, provision of 
kitchen, store, bath and verandah, type of lighting, source of water 
bupply, provision and type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the 
survey, a living room was defined as one which would exclude kitchen, 
store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, etc., existed in the dwelling. For 
sources of water supply, if more than one source was being used, the 
one used most was taken into consideration. 

, Table 11.2 

Distribution of dwellings by various characteristics 


Item 



Percentage 

of 

dwellings 

1 



2 

(a) Number of living rooms in dwelling 




Not reporting 



0-84 

One •• •« 



77-82 

Two 



18 41 

Three 



1-67 

More than three 



1*28 



Total 

100 00 

(6) Lighting type 




Not reporting 

* . 

. • 

2-09 

Electricity 

. • 

. . 

14-64 

Kerosene 

•• 

•• 

83*27 



Total 

100 00 

(c) Provision of kitchen 




Separate kitchen provided 



13*81 

Where not provided using : 




(i) Room in common use with other families 

. . 

. . 

2-93 

(u) Part of living room 

. . 

. . 

37-66 

(ttt) Covered or uncovered verandah 

. . 

. . 

36-40 

(u>) No specific part of the house 

. . 


2-09 

(v) Not needed 

. , 

. . 

. , . . 

(vi) Not reporting 

•• 

•• 

7-11 



Total 

100-00 
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Table 11 . 2 — conld. 


1 





2 

(d) Number of store rooms 






Not reporting 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. . 

1-68 

No store room 

. , 


. , 

. . 

93-72 

One 

, , 

• • 

• • 

. . 

4-18 

More than one • • • . 

•• 

• • 

• • 

*• 

0-42 




Total 

•• 

100-00 

(e) Provision of bath room 






No bath room provided 


, , 

, . 

. . 

89-12 

Where provided : 






(») In individual use 

. . 

. . 

• . 

a a 

6*28 

(it) In common nse 


•• 

•• 

• • 

4-60 




Total 


100-00 

(/) Provision of covered verandah 






( 4 ) Provided • • • • • • 


9 9 

• a 

• a 

48-95 

(tt) Not provided •• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

51-05 




Total 

a a 

10000 

(g) Source of water supply 






Nnt reporting 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 


Tap provided — 






(a) In dwelling 

. . 


. . 

. . 

10-88 

(6) Outside dwelling 

. , 

. , 

. . 

. . 

52-30 

Well (with or without hand pump) 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

30-82 

Tanka and ponds 

•• 

•• 

** 

•• 

•• 




Total 


100 00 

(h) Provision of latrine 






Not reporting 

, # 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0-42 

No latrine 


. , 

. . 

. . 

27-20 

In individual use . . 


, m 

. . 

. . 

16-74 

In common use with other familios . . 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

55-84 




Total 


100-00 

(i) Type of latrine 






Not reporting 

, . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

2-24 

Flush system 


. . 

. . 

. , 

9-70 

Septic tank system 

, . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Manually cleaned . . 


•• 

•• 

•• 

88-06 




Total 

-• 

100-00 
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It would be seen that about 78 per cent, of the families were liv- 
ing in dwellings having one living room with no provision for sepa- 
rate bath, store room and kitchen. In a majority of dwellings there 
were arrangements for tap water supply, though outside the dwelling 
and common latrines cleaned manually. 

11.4. Distance of dwelling from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places usual- 
ly visited by workers and their families and the distance of such 
places from the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether 
essential needs and amenities were easily available to the workers and 
their families’ in nearby places. Table 11.3 gives the names of import- 
ant places and percentage distribution of families visiting the places 
by distance of the places from their dwellings. 

Table 11.3 


Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the 

places from their dwellings 


Particulars of places 

Percentage Percentage Percentage of families visiting 
of families of families the places by distance 

reporting visiting Loss 1 mile 2 miles 

than 1 to less and 

mile than 2 above 

miles 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work place of the 
main earner 

4-60 


46-03 

26-78 

22-59 

100-00 

Primary school . . 

25- 10 

34-31 

39-75 

0-84 

. s 

100 00 

Medical aid centre 

1213 

12-97 

58 -1C 

16-74 


100-00 

Hospital 

14-64 

7-11 

43-10 

23-85 

11-30 

100-00 

Play ground for 
childron 

27-62 

36-40 

31-38 

4-18 

0-42 

100-00 

'Cinema house 

19 25 

17-57 

38-49 

15-90 

8-79 

loo -oo 

Shopping centre 
grocery 

2-93 


79-92 

15-06 

2-09 

loo-oo 

Shopping centre 
vegetables 

3-77 


84-10 

1 1 -30 

0-83 

100-00 

Employment 

exchange 

20-50 

15-90 

17-57 

20-92 

25-11 

100-00 

Railway station . . 

10-46 

3-35 

12-13 

23-43 

50-63 

100-00 

Bus 8 top . . 

12-13 

9-62 

69-46 

6-28 

2-51 

100-00 

Post Office 

9-21 

2-93 

80-33 

5-86 

1-67 

100-00 
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In a majority of the cases, work-places of the main earner were 
at a distance of less than 2 miles. Other important places of visit by 
workers or their families such as medical aid centre, shopping centres, 
bus stop and post office were at a distance of less than 1 mile in a 
majority of cases. 



Chapter 12 

EMPLOYMENT. WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 

12.1. Introductory 

Information was collected in respect of employment pattern, 
service conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare 
of such worker-members in the sampled working class families as were 
employed in registered factories. In regard to employment pattern, 
employment history of the members employed in registered factories 
at any time during the preceding one year was collected for the 12 
months preceding the date of survey. In view of the long reference 
period, a week was prescribed as the recording unit. It was recognised, 
that details of employment history for one full year could not be ob- 
tained by week to week accounting in view of the difficulties of recall 
and, therefore. Only a broad pattern was sought by combining all the 
periods under one particular major head during the preceding year 
on the basis of information furnished by t,he informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory 
rights and privileges en joyed by the workers, information was collected 
from the informants alone and no attempt was made by the Investi- 
gators to check up the details by visiting the factories, though in cases 
of doubt or conflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. For this- 
purpose, only such members of the sampled families were covered as 
were employed in registered factories on the day preceding the date 
of survey. These included paid apprentices also. 

12.2. Employment pattern 

Table 12.1 shows the employment pattern of the employee- 
members of the sampled families classified as ‘Permanent’ and ‘Others’ 
for a reference period of one year. 

Table 12.1 

Distribution of man-weeks by employment status 


Not Percentage of man- weeks worked bj 


Employment, particulars 

reporting f— 

Permanent 
cm ploy ees 

-A 

Other 

employees 

— i 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Paid - p mph >y m en t 





In factories 

92*60 

93*47 

70*59 

89*06 

In other establishments 

3*34 

0*17 

2-97 

0*90 

Srlf- employment 

. . 

0*08 

11*40 

2 24 

In employment but not at work 

3-97 

6 • 2S 

8*53 

6 57 

Not in employment 





Seeking work 

• • • • 


6*45 

1 *23 

Not seeking but available for work 

• • • • 

. . 

. . 


Not available for work 

. . 




Total 

.. 100-00 

i oo-oo 

LOO 00 

ioo^oo 

Total number of employees 

15 

J89 

51 

255 


87 
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There was a clear difference in the pattern for ‘permanent’ and 
‘other employees'. In the case of the former, the percentage of man- 
weeks in “self employment” and “not in employment” was negligible 
and nil but not so in the case of the latter who had a lesser quantum 
of paid employment. 

12.3. Condition of work-place 

Table 12.2 gives the opinion of the employee-members of the 
sampled families (excluding those who were on out-door duties), classi- 
fied by industry-groups, about the condition of work-places. 

Table 12.2 


Percentage distributioti of employees according to opinion expressed 
on condition of work-places by industry-group 




Industry-group 



Condition of work-place 

e— 1 

Cotton 

textile 

Jute 

textile 

Leather 

and 

leather 

products 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Temperature, humidi iy 
ventilation 

and 





Not reporting 
Uncomfortable 

49-32 

45-83 

44-44 

50-77 

49-02 

Tolerable or comfortable 

50 • 68 

51-17 

55-56 

47-69 

50-59 

No particular comment 

.. 

•• 


1-54 

0-39 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Illumination 






Not reputing 

Too dark 

1-36 


11-11 

3-08 

2-35 

Too bright 

18-92 

25-00 

22-22 

20-00 

20-00 

Tolerable or good . . 

78-38 

70-83 

66-67 

76-92 

76 47 

No particular comment 

i • 35 

4-17 

•• 


1-18 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Oleanlinesa 

Not reporting 

Dirty 

12-84 

20-33 

33-33 

6-15 

13-33 

Fair or good 

84-46 

79-17 

66-67 

87-70 

83-53 

No particular comment 

2-70 

•• 

•• 

6-15 

3-14 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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I’abi.e 12.2 — contd. 


1 


•> 

•> 


f 4 


0 

tfitliritj ttnd Mandimj <n m rmnjt m.f ul 







\”n| reporting 





i 

■ r-4 

i»- ‘I'.) 

rn.M.uir .,1 t able. 


4 a- on 

.*iS H4 

Cm 

• i l 20 

•24 

IP ■ 27 

< '« * i • > F* MtaUe 


TV 1 1 

i! i * 44 

27 

■7s 47 

•00 

47 • 04 

X«» part ic'Ll.-ir comment 

I i st> 

s-:n 

i : 

- 1 1 21 

■44 

1 4 no 

1 < 
i 

«.t:d 

1 on ■ oo 

1 on -(Hi 

inn 

-mi I no i 

Ml 

1 on ■ on 

Tot. il number “i 

emp|n\c< s . . 

Its 

2 1 


Is 

(».> 

244 

12.1. Ann nil it 

"v /provided 

f 






Relevant 

data collected from 

worker-members (cxel tiding 

those 

whose place? ( 

>1 work was their own residence) 

on welfaiv amenities 

provided with 

in the compound or 

premises of the factory 

and outside 

are prescii Jed 

in table 12.:?. 









Txbi.e 12.S 





Pen enlace dish i bn lion of 

rm ftloyec-me.mbers < 

net or ding 

to oh in ion 


expressed 

on amenities 

provided 






Am mg pnvided (ro 

1. 4) n»n>id«-rcd 

Item 

No! Not 

Pm 

r~ 



' — v 

r< 

•porting provided 

vided 

'total 

This;,- 

•Sitis- Xo par- 

T..fal 





lisfac- 

factory timlar 






t»»rv 

comment 


1 

4 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

0 

’Latrine ami 








urinals 

:mi 

00 -SO 

100-00 

27 44 

71 -00 

o-sl 

l 00-00 

Uath 

07 -or. 

.42 l>t 

l(MMM> 

4S • 1 o 

(>((•71 

111) 

100-00 

Wash places.. 

14-71 

44-20 

lnn-oo 

24-44 

74-70 

o-7l 

loo. 00 

Drinking water 

MW 

as -or 

100-00 

20 • so 

72-40 

o-so 

1 00-00 

Rest shell op 

7,V(}(I 

24 • 41 

100-00 

42-20 

02 - 00 

4 81 

1 00-00 

Canteen 

1.1-72 

8tV2K 

lot) -DO 

20-40 

til -47 

12-27 

1 00-00 

Heading "f 








recreation 

s.4-02 

10-OS 

llM'lill 

14-04 

f.8 2!> 

17-07 

loo IK) 

t n -operative 








store and 








grain shop 

74 12 

24-88 

100-00 

12 12 

00-01 

27-27 

loo -t o 

Technical 








training 

04-41 

5 • 4!1 

1 00-00 

7 14 

7 1 • 14 

21 • 14 

1 oo-oo 

Modical facility 








arranged by 








employcTR . . 

1-57 17 •<')."» 

SO • 7S 

I on - no 

44 00 

44-40 

l 01 

lno-oo 

Medical facility 








arranged by 








fi.S.l.t 

0-7* 12-0 4 

n6-2k 

1 00-00 

40-00 

40- N2 

4 Is 

100.00 


L/P(N)237DofLB 
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I - Statutory rights and benefits 

Tabic 12.4 gives tlic data collected on awareness of important 
provisions of Labour Laws on the part of the employee-members of the 
sampled working class families. 

Table 12.4 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by rights and benefits 
under labour lazes and axcareness thereof 


Percentage <>i empl«»yi*e- members b\ 

HWHPetlt'HS 


Rights ami benefit > 

Xot 

rep« >rl ing 

Fully 

aware 

. • - 

Part iallv 
aware 

Xot 

aware 

TotaP 

i 

•> 

4l 

4 

5 

0 

Pact or if m Art 

Maximum daily hour* of work 






at normal wages 


68-23 

9-02 

22* 7o 

l0h-0l> 

Kate of overtime wages 
Entitlement to leave with 

-• 

*3-53 

13-72 

42-75 

160-00 

wages 

2* 75 

6H • fto 

1 3 - :t:t 

14-12 


Kate of leave with wage- 

Pay Hu nt of Wat ft .< . i rt 
Payment of wages at regular 

2 -35 

4o-oo 

12-55 

45-10 

100-00 

intervals 

Maximum interval at which 

o-4b 

S4-s0 

1 1 -01 

3-07 

loo-oo 

wages can bo paid 

Imposition of tines -deduc- 

IMI2 

4s-63 

20-M 

30 27 

loo -no 

tion from wages .. 

0-46 

49-5 t 

X • 72 

41 -28 

IIMI-O.I 

Procedure for complaints 

W frkt/tf’h'.'t (Unapt’ a saliva Aft 
Compensation for temporary 

0-45 

37-10 

14-22 

48-17 

100-00 

disablement 

Compensation for ileal li duo 


on-oo 

20-00 

20-00 

1 on-no 

to work accident 


60-no 

. . 

40-00 

ioo-oo 

Procedure for complaints 

K ta ployt t s' Stall / aum/ art . 1 H 
a rut Sr Jo )>u 

— • - 

30 00 

10-00 

60-00 

100-00 

Kent-fit for sickness 

Kent-fit for temporary disable- 

•• 

bo- 37 

24 21 

10-30 

loo-oo- 

ment 

1 Jopendants’ benefit in of 

• • 

bo-bl 

2.V1 1 

I4-2S 

100-00 

death . . 


35-93 

2.x- 14 

35-03 

100-00 
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Table 12.4 — contd. 


1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

% 

Industrial Employ mi n t 
{Standing Orders) Act 






Framing <»f pmret lures for re- 
cruitment. discharge, discip- 
linary action, etc. 

l :12 

»-2 O 

14 |4» 

7.7 • 3:4 

l00-04> 

Approval of procedure 

l -.12 

sin 

8-Si 

31 -W 

100-00 

Intimation of procedure to the 
workers . [ 

2*20 

:hmi 

0-til 

47-2.1 

lot.) mi 

Industrial Disputes Act 






Lay-off compensation 


47- 8o 

1 5 • ;7!l 

.10-35 

1041-00 

llnte of lay-tiff compensation 


:u>- 7n 

S -OI> 

52-15 

I0o-oo 

Notice of retrenchment 


33-23 

13-44 

33-33 

lOU-OU 

Hetreiichmcnt compensation. . 

1 til 

43-02 

1 .7 • 0.7 

40-32 

lou-oo 

Em, piny n s' Praridi.nt Ennri* 

.4 ft and Sc In me 






C 'ntrihrition by employer 


81-03 

.s ■ 1 0 

10-74 


lVriod after which the employ- 
ers’ contribution becomes 

pay ah h- . . » 


22-42 

21 - OS 

. 7 . 7-80 

loo- no 

Accumulation of interest 

o-4.*i 

30- 4!) 

•••0.7 

:il oa 

1 oo ■ \ >n 


12.6. Trade union membership 

Data collected regarding- association of employee-members with 
trade unions are presented in table 12.5. lor the purpose of the 
survey, a trade union was defined as any organisation or association 
of workers which stood for achievement of the workers* economic de- 
mands. Such organisations or associations might not necessarily be re- 
gistered with the Registrar of Trade Unions or recognised by the 
employers. For ascertaining the membership of any trade union, only 
the position on the date of survey was taken into account. 
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Table lfc.5 ' ’ 

Percentage distribution of employee-members according to member- 
ship of trade unions and other details 


IVn-enI nifty 

Item fl f 

employee- 

mem 

I 

Not reporting 
No union exists 
In east 1 of a union 
{(/) Member* 

(/>) Not members 




Total 

loo 

•00 

fillhscri Jifiult {HI ill 




Not 

reporting or no subscription 

. 

r» 

•00 

Paying regularl \ 

• 

r»s 

•00 

Not 

paying regularly 

. 

:t 7 

■00 



'Total 

h»o- 

OO 


r»-2i 

.. M ‘25 

r»i»i 

. . .. s:i:i 

Total .. 100 fM) 


Of the total employee-members about 39 per cent, reported to 
be the members of trade unions. Of these, about 58 per cent, were 
paying their subscription regularly. The common rate of subscription 
was less than Re. 0.25. 

12.7. Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service 
of each employee-member in the particular establishment in which 
he,fshe was employed on the day preceding the date of survey. If the 
service was discontinuous, then the total duration was counted from 
the first employment in the establishment after ignoring the periods 
of discontinuities. On the basis of this information, a distribution of 


Hate of subscription per month 

Not- reporting 

Less than lie. 0*25 

Kp. 0*25 to less t han He. 0* dll 

Ke. 0-50 mul above 


o- 

<» - ii7 

is-s-j 

5 M 2 


m 


employee-members according to “their length of service in the parti- 
cular establishment in which they were employed on the reference 
day is given in table 12.(5. 


Table 12.6 

Percentage distribution of employee-members, by industry-group, 
according Jto length of service 


industry -grnup 


Length of service 

< \ >tton 
textile 

Jute 

textile 

Lea tiler 
and 
leather 
|>n telnets 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

:i 

4 

r> 

0 

Xot reporting 

0-C8 

. . 


1-54 

0-7A 

Lew than I year .. 

3-28 

8-33 

16-67 

10-77 

6-67 

1 year to lew than 5 yea rs « . 

.>•40 

4- 1ft 

fi -fir* 

18-48 

ft -61 

• years t-o lew than |0 years 

17-57 

18-67 

33-33 

12-81 

17-25 

10 Team to 1**8 than 24 years 

52-70 

58-34 

38-80 

47- M 

30-63 

yean and abor# 

20-27 

12-50 

6-50 

W-23 

13-68 

Total 

10000 

100-00 

100 "01ft 

100-00 

10»W 

Number of employ*** 

148 

24 

1* 

65 

245 


Hhe employee-members of the sampled families constituted a' 
stable labour force. 


12. ft. Service conditions 

fo regard to service conditions, information was obtained on shift- 
working, rest intervals, pay period, paid earned leave and social 
security benefits. All this information was obtained in respect of 
employee-members, including paid apprentices, employed in registered 
factories on the day preceding the date of survey. This information 
was collected from the informants only and not from the establish- 
ments where they were employed. A person was considered to be 
employed if he was having a job, even though he might not be actually 
working on the reference day for such reasons as illness, leave, tempo- 
rary lay-off, etc. Table 12.7 shows the relevant data collected on service 
conditions. 
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Table 12.7 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by industry-group and 

service conditions 


Imltisl rv-<rnnip 


Service condition.* 

(‘otton 

textile 

date 

textile 

heather 

and 

leather 

products 

Heat 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Shift* working 






llHV 

10 oil 

20-17 

1 00-00 

66-10 

38*04 

Xigl*t 

HH4 

. . 


4-G1 

7-06 

Evening 

♦ 05 

4-10 



2 74 

llotaticm . . 

66-22 

G«0 7 


20*23 

52-10 

Total 

|INMM> 

100 -00 

loo-oo 

100 on 

MO-oo 

] hb'tjtf rent iwtfrpaJ 






No rest interval 

0-08 


9 9 

:i-os 

118 *’ 

Half-au-hour or lew 

HM ■ Ht! 

12*50 

. , 

36-02 

till:"'* ■ 

More th^an halt’-a.n-h<mr 

0*40 

87*50 

Inn -no 

noon 

36-07 

Total 

HMMKI 

.100-00 

1 no-no 

KM) -00 

loo-on 

Pay period 


, # 




Weekly 



11-11 

1-54 

.1-18 

Fortnightly 

05-05 

. 100-00 

44-44 

36!)2 

77-65 

Monthly ; . » 

. . • 4 *05 « 

' ; 

44*45 

60«M) 


Others 



* * * 

1-54 , 


Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Kmmki 

] Jay is of paid mm id /rare 




T" 

enjoytri 



• 

• ... 

, . - 

Not- reporting 

4-73 

12*50 

5-58 


4-31 

No earned leave 

<10-14 

41- 07 

44-44 

20 23 

. 40-41. 

1 to 10 daya 

5-40 

. , . 

II -ll 

12-31 

.7*06 

] 1 to 1 5 clays 

27 03 

41-07 

3SS0 

55-38 

rtf-47 

16 days and a hove 

2*7 0 

4-10 


3-08 

2-75 

Total 

1 00*00 

100-00 

loo-Oo 

100-00 

.Io0-00 


Nearly 52 per cent, of the employee-members were in shifts by 
rotation. About 38 per cent, of employee-members were in day shifts. 
The percentage of employee-members in night shifts and evening 
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shifts, i.e., from about 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. covering a good part of the 
night, was 10. In regard to daily rest-interval, about 03 per cent, of 
employec-memlxxs reported that they were enjoying a rest-interval 
of lialf-an-hour or less and about 36 per cent, of employee-members 
enjoyed rest-interval of more than lialf-an-hour. As regards pay- 
period, most of the employee-members were being paid fortnightly. 
Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by the employee-members during 
the calendar year preceding the date of survey show' that about 36 
per cent, of the employee-members enjoyed leave from 1 1 to 15 days. 
About 49 per cent, of the employee-members reported that they had 
not enjoyed paid earned leave. In this connection it has to be borne 
in mind that some of the employ cc-mcml>ers were in employment for 
a part of the reference year only and the data related to paid leave 
actually availed of. 

12.9. Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme enjoyed by them as on the date 
of survey. These data are presented in table 12.8. 

Table 12.8 


Distribution of employees by social security benefits 


Scheme 



lViventago 

of 

rmpNoee- 

membera 

1 



o 

mjtlot/f'f'M* Provident Fund 
tichrtm 

No arrangement 



7-84 

If arrangement — 

(A) runtrilmting 



70-08 

(B) Not contributing — 
fa) Not eligible 



10-98 

(b) Not interested 

.. 

.. 

5-10 

Km i >/* oft c*’ tf/ri 1? In sv ra n re 
Sc/itme 

Not reporting 


Total 

100 01) 

No arrangement 

. . 

. . 

9-41 

If arrangement — 

(A) Contributing 



si) -41 

(B) Not contributing .. 

. . 

. . 

1-18 



Total 

1 00-00 





Out of. the total of 255 employee-members, about 76 per cent, 
were contributing to provident fund account either under the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Funds Act or under voluntary provident fund 
schemes maintained by the employers. Out of about Hi per cent, of 
the employee-members who were not contributing, a majority of them 
were not eligible and the rest were not interested. Tn about 8 per cent, 
of the cases there was no arrangement for provident fund. Roughly 
91 per cent, of the employee-members were covered by the Employees’ 1 
State Insurance Scheme which provided .sickness, work-injury and 
maternity benefits. 

Apart from the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, information 
ou other social security benefits voluntarily given by the employers 
such as pension, gratuity, etc., was also collected. As for gratuity, 
about 36 employee-members out of a total of 235 rejjorted provision 
of a system of gratuity in the establishments where they were employed 
and the majority of the rest reported no arrangement of such a kind. 
As regards pension, only 3 employee-members reported the existence 
of this provision and the majority of the rest reported that they were 
not entided to pension. 



Chu* if.r 13 


SAVINGS. ASSETS AND' f NDKIH EDNESS 

13.1. Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled 
family about the amount of its savings and assets at the place of resi- 
dence or at the native place and total debts — both on family account 
and on enterprise and other purposes accounts — as on the date of 
survey. Only tjhc family’s share of the assets and loans was taken into 
consideration if such assets and loans were held jointly with others. 
Loans taken from the same source but for different purposes, as also 
loans taken for the same purpose from different sources, were treated 
as separate cases of loans. Credit purchases were also considered as 
loans. 

13.2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on 'Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 

13 . 1 . 


Tasle 13.1 

A. Average amount ( Rs .) of savings and assets per reporting family 

by income classes 


Monthly family income (Rs.) 

/—•*-- •* - — * — — — -*» , 

- ;6f* M • :l2t» 12V amt All 

»bor« 


1 


o 

3 4 

5 

Antiuujf. amount p<r 

refunfivy family 




Saying 

. . 

l!+! -4i 

401 -K2 WI7-2I 


Astttt/4 

. . 


sin 12 3.277-.% 

i.umkit 


'rural 

734 on 

I.:ii4't»4 4.274 ^ 

i.eistiT 


#7 
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Table 13 — contd. 

B. Percentage of distribution of savings and assets by form and in- 
come classes 


Form of savings assets 

Mont lily family i no one class (Its.) 

*”<60 60 - 120 AlP 

<120 and 

above 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) Savings 





(a) On family account 





Life insurance premium paid 


0-08 

. . 

0-05 

TV>videni fund -own e mtribution 

11-72 

i 7 ■ 9S 

1 1 T)« 

15-5H 

Provident fund — employer's cmtri tuition 

11-72 

17-87 

11-54 

is-r>o 

Savings (bank, postal and cash in hand). . 

0-04 

o-30 

0-21 

0-25 

Others 

2-60 

0-07 

-• 

6-22 

Total J 

. 2B-08 

36-30 

23-33 

31-60 

(b) Oh enterprise and other purposes 




- * 

account 





i*i) Assets 





(a) Family ncrruut 





litind'* ' 4 • • " • • ' • • ’*• 

38-47 

24-87 

17-3* 

23-41 

Building ’ .. 

20-63 

‘ 23 SO 

43-20 

29-69 

Jewellery and ornaments 

8-35 

Jo-61 

13-08 

11-23 

Others . . ... 

6-47 

4-33 

3-05 

4-07 

Total 

73-92 

63-70 

76-67 

63-40 

(h) On enterprise and other purposes 





account 



•• 


(irattd Total 

1 00-00 

l 00-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of report in tr families 

34 

177 

28 

239 

The amount of savings arid assets per reporting family worked 
out to Rs. 508.30 and Rs. 1,100.37 respectively giving a total amount 
of Rs. 1,608.67. 'Thus, savings formed about 32 per cent, and assets 68 
per cent, of the total amount of savings and assets held by the report- 
ing families. Both savings and assets were held wholly on 'family 
account'. 
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13.3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13.2 gives percentage distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets held on the date of survey by in- 
come classes. 


Table 13.2 

Percentage distribution of families by total amount of savings and 

assets and income classes 


Amount <»f savings anti assets 

Monthly family income Hass 

r— .a. . ... . 

<00 00 .120 120 and 

above 

(IN.) 

All" 

1 

2 

:\ 

4 

5 

X«» assets and saving* 

14-71 

0 21 

. . 

0-70 

Loss than Ha. 200 

11-70 

.to 5 

3-57 

5-02 

Hs. 200 1o belon H*. 500 

20-50 

n -no 

. . 

II -:io 

Hk. .500 In Hs. I.5t>0 

44- 12 

4.5-70 

28-58 

43-51 

IN. 1,500 tndwlcn Hs. 2.500 

204 

10-22 

25-00 

1 7 • .57 

Hs. 2.500 0) helmi Hs. 3. .500 

2-04 

0-7S 

3-57 

.v -so 

K§. .’{,500 to l*do\v Hs. 4.500 

2-04 

2-20 

3 • 57 

2-51 

Its. 4.500 and a hove 

! * ' 


4-52 

33-71 

7 -r>*:i 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Roughly, .14 per cent, of the families reported savings and assets 
of Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,500, about 18 per cent, of Rs. 1,500 to below 
Rs. 2,500 and about 16 per cent, of Rs. 2,500 and above. ■ 

13.4. Possession of durable articles and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on cer- 
tain selected durable articles and live stock. The intention was to haw 
an idea of the living habits and the level of living of the sampled 
working class families on the basis of the possession or non-possession 
of such articles, etc. Table 13.3 shows the names and number of dur- 
able articles and live-stock possessed by the sampled working class 
families. For this purpose durable articles hired in or hired out were 
not taken into account. 
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Table 13.3 


Number of families possessing selected durable articles and live-slock 
and number of articles , etc., possessed 


1 Mira Mr articles an 

l 1 i \ r-stnek 


Number of 
la ini tic s 
rcj»c rting 
]a»ssessimi 
of 

articles. 

Cite. 

IViventage 

of 

rc]*»r1 ing 
families 

f r« >tiii 
number 
< »f art i * 
cles, etc. 
possessed 

Average 

number 

jKT 

family of 
reporting 
families 

1 



2 

3 

4 

f> 

Tallin 



Is 

t • y\ 

22 

1-22 

t'liair 



22 

11-21 

32 

1-45 

Semug machine 


• • 

<i 

2-fll 

5 

1 -DO 

noefc. 


• • 

19 

7* 04 

11* 

1 -00 

tw 


• • 

215 

Hit -99 

4#7 

2-31 

t'kiiohi ... 


• • 

15 

6-27 

H) 

»*3» 

fUtUrt 

♦ 

• • 

i 

«•« 

t 

1 •«*>• 



• • 

\ 

*•42 

i 

J-w 

Takfe, dkokk 


• * 

9 

3-77 

§ 

1 ■•If 

Fntinfdin pan 


• • 

64 

22-59 

«2 

M» 

XVriit Wfttok 


• • 

25 

1II-4H 

23 

i -m 




4<5 

tS*3 

4? 

1*4 

< ‘on, bfklo 



« 


10 

1*§7 

<jan 



I 

0-42 

1 

1 -HU 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of some- 
what costly durable articles, such as wrist watch, sewing machine, 
bicycle, radio, clock /time-piece, etc., tvas not Very' uncommon among 
the working class families surveyed. 

13.5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13.4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount 
of debt and income classes. 


■Table 13.4 

Percentage distribution of families by income classes and amount of 

debt 



Monthly 

family income < l.is< 

lls. 

Amount of debt 

-A- 




<00 i 

o <120 

120 and 

ab *\ e 

Ail 

1 

o 

:l 

l 

5 

Less than Its. 50 

0-52 

2- 7S 


a • 52 

Its. 50 to loss than Its. lOO 

2 » ■ s 1 

10- 1 1 


is-ru 

Its. loo Id loss 1 1 v. f n Its. i 5n .. 

2S • 5S 

In- 10 

7 09 

I2-0S 

Its. I50 to loss than Its. 250 

10 05 

20 <7 

00-77 

21*1 :* 

It.s. 25o to Joss than It 5* Mi 

0-52 

2M>7 

:\s- 17 

20-2 + 

Its. 501) t<» loss than Its. 1.000 

t-70 

1 S • 52 

7 -00 

15-40 

Its. I.IMIO to loss than Its. 2.000 . . 

Its. 2,000 and ab«*\e 

4- ■ 70 

i -r. i 

1 5 • : S 

5 • 01 

Total 

100-00 

1 no-no 

1 Oil - of) 

1 no -00 

Total number of families repu’ling doht 

21 

les 

i:> 

142 


Taking all families together, about 44 per cent, of the families 
reported debt of Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 500 and about 21 per cent, 
of Rs. 500 and above. 


13.6. Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are pre- 
sented in table 13.5. 

Table 13.5 


Distribution of families , loans and amount of loans b\ purpose 


Purpose of loans 



IVivontagt 
of families 

reporting 

debt 

Pen-elilage 
ditftribiirinr 
of l«»;ms 

Percentage 
distribu- 
t i«»n of 
amount of 
loans 

I 



2 

3 

i 

(.4) On family urount 






Festival 



4-2*1 

4 *:i:i 

2 ■ 97 

Marriage 



27 40 

24-55 

:55-s:t 

i ’hilii birth 



:i-52 

no i 

3 37 

Funeral 



7-04 

tj- 1-1 

5 i »s 

Sickness 



25-:r> 

21 -oo 

17-05 

Education 



0-70 

1 -O.s 

1 -45 

Unemployment or lay-off 



u-:i4 

1 7 ■ :i:i 


Mooting current deficit 



11 -os 

U-14 

r»-s7 

Inherited debt 



2-S2 

7 22 

2-09 

Others 



:i 52 

1 s| 

7 - 15 



Total 

02-90 

93 -s7 

s7-:io 





m 


Table 13.5 — contd. 


1 


£ 

8 

4 

( 11) On fNttrprixf QH f l otlirr puri>0sr4 

arrount. 




Building 

•• 

1-41 

0-72 

1 *44 

Purchase of other awls 


1-41 

1 *03 

ii -W 

Cultivation 

•• 

1-41 

217 


Other family enterprise 


o-7o 

0-72 

3-84 

Ot her* 


2-11 

1-U 

2-72 


Total 

7*04 

tt-l* 

12 70 

Ora ml Total 

1 00*00 

100*00 

ItHJ-BO 

Absolute totals 

. . 

142 

277 

44,US.>(Ra.) 


Out of the total of 230 sampled families, M2 or about 50 per cent, 
reported debt on the date of survey. 

Out of the families reporting debt, about 93 per cent, had taken 
loans on “family account” and the remaining about 7 per cent, on 
“enterprise and other purposes account”. 

13.7. Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13.6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, 
nature of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repay- 
ment. 
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Tabt.e 13.6 


Percentage distribution of loans by source , nature of security, rate of 
interest and type of instalment for repayment 


By source 

By nature of security 

By rate of interest 

By type of instalmou 
(for repayment ot t 
loan) 

JL. * 

Source Percent- 

of loans age of 

loans 

Nature 
of security 

Percent- 
age of 
Joans 

Kate ot 
interest 

Ferreii t- 
ago 

of loans 

Type of 
instal- 
ment 

Percent- 
age of 
loans 

l 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

6 

Not 

reporting 

Nut. 

reporting 

No security 

80-51 

Not 

reporting 

•• 

Not 

reporting 

Weekly 

25*63 

0*72 

l*ro\ iiient 
fund 1 • 44 

Land 

0*30 

No interest 

Less than 
6% 

2401 

I.ltto 

Monthly 

44*05 

fo-openi- 

tiv-p society 13*72 

Ornaments 

and 

jewellery 

.Hi 

0% to less 

thaul 2V\, 

1M-U 

Quarterly 

Half yearly 

7 *44 

217 

Km plover 1 *44 

Others 

14-OS 

I21° (> to less 

Yearly 

0*72 

>ney lender 44*77 



than 25% 

S-tifi 

Others 

18*77 

Shopkeeper 3*1)7 



25% to less 
than 50% 

12*27 



Friends and 
relatives 34-60 



50% and 
above 

22-7.1 



Others 







Total .. 100-00 


loo -no 


100*00 


J00-0O 


The largest proportion (45 per cent.) of the loans were taken 
from money-lender. About 81 per cent, of the loans were taken against 
no security. About 25 per cent, of the loans svere taken at no interest. 
Interest at the rate of less than 6 per cent, was paid in the case of 
about 13 per cent, of the loans and of 6 per cent, to less than 12 J- per 
cent, in the case of 18 per cent, of the loans. The highest rate of "inte- 
rest i.e., 50 per cent, and above was paid in the case of about 23 per 
cent, of the loans. About 41 per cent, of the loans were to be repaid 
in monthly instalments. 




Chapter 14 


SOM K IMPORTANT FINDINGS 
11.1. Fmnilx charm Inislii itnonir and rx[)nulil me 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying 
the survev deiinilion worked out to about 00 ihousauds. Of the total 
families. .'11 per rent, consisted of single members. families. 30 per rent, 
of two to three members, 2:1 per cent, of four to live membeis. 1 1 pet 
tent, of six to seven members and the remaining 5 per cent, consisted 
of more than 7 members. By family type. 3.5 per cent, consisted of 
husband, wife and children. Others in older were unmarried earner 
and husband or wife i.e.. single workers with dependants living else- 
where (31 per cent.): husband, wife, children and other members (9 
percent.): husband and wile (1) percent.): unmarried eat net and other 
members (2 per cent.): and rest (11 per rent.). 

The aveiage si/e of the family was 3.23 persons. Of these-. 1.14 
were earners, 0.00 earning dependants and 2.03 non earning depen- 
dants. Of the earners, 1.13 were adult male and 0.01 adult female 
(there being no children). About 85 per cent, of the families had only 
one income recipient. On an average, a family had 2.01 dejK-ndants 
living with it and 0.51 dependants living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 91.03 per family 
and Rs. 29.17 per capita. The largest number of families (about 39 
per cent, of the total) came within the income class 'Rs. lit) to less than 
Rs. 90’. d'he families with an income of ‘Rs. 210 and above per month’ 
formed about 1 per cent, of the total. Broadly, the income of large- 
sized families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 91.03 per family, income 
from paid employment accounted for Rs. 87.33 or 93 per cent., income 
from self-employment for Rs. 3.90 or 4 per cent, and income from 
“other sources” such as rent from land, house, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concession, etc., for Rs. 2.74 or 3 per cent. Men contributed the 
largest amount to the average monthly family income from all the 
three sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for c urrent living was Rs. 108.19 
per family, Rs. 33.05 per capita and Rs. 40.50 per adult consumption 
unit. The average per capita expenditure generally showed small vari- 
ations from the overall average in the different income classes ignoring 
income class *Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 00’ and the highest income class. 
104 , 
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The expenditure per adult consumption unit also showed small varia- 
tions from the overall average ignoring the income class ‘Rs. 30 to 
less than Rs. 60' and the highest income class. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 108.19 per family, 
consumption expenditure accounted for Rs. 95.02, the rest being 
accounted for by non-consumption outgo like interest on loans ana 
remittances to dependants. Expenditure on food worked out to 
Rs. 51.05 or 54 per cent, of the consumption expenditure. The pro- 
portion of expenditure on food to consumption expenditure generally 
decreased with a rise in family income. 

i 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food stuffs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family revealed that while the over- 
all nutritive value of the diets appeared to be good, there was room 
for improvement. Increased intake of green vegetables and intake of 
atleast skimmed milk especially by the children and pregnant and 
nursing women would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of 
calcium atjd vitamins 'A' and ‘C’. 

14.2. Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of 
living relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been 
built up on the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. Among 
industrial workers in Kanpur, about 57* per cent, of all members 
(aged 5 years and above) were illiterate and about 34* per cent, had 
received education upto or below primary standard. About 15 per 
cent, of family members surveyed were receiving education. Among 
children (5 to 14 years of age) this percentage was about 48. The 
reasons for not receiving education in case of children were mainly 
financial difficulties, lack of facilities and lack of interest. 

Cough and cold was the main sickness reported. Allopathic treat- 
ment in cases of sickness was the most popular among the families. 

About 78 per cent, of the families were living in dwellings having 
one living room with no provision for separate bath, store room and 
kitchen. In a majority of dwellings there were arrangements for tap 
water supply, though outside the dwelling and common latrines clean- 
ed manually. Important places usually visited by the working class 
families for their essential needs and amenities, c.g., shopping centres, 
bus stop, post office, medical aid centre, etc., were in most cases at a 
distance of less than one mile from their dwellings. 


* Estimated figure*. 
L/P(N)237DufLB 
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A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were 
in permanent employment in factories. By and large, the employee- 
members of the sampled families constituted a stable labour force. 
About 52 per cent, of the employee-members were working in shifts 
by rotation and about 38 per cent, in day shift. About 63 per cent, of 
the employee-members were enjoying a daily rest interval of half-an- 
hour or less. Most of them were being paid fortnightly. Paid earned 
leave for 11 to 15 days was enjoyed by about 36 per cent, of the 
employee-members. A majority of them were covered by the Employees’ 
Provident Fund and the Employees’ State Insurance Schemes. 

Assets formed about 68 per cent, and savings about 32 per cent, of 
the total amount of savings and assets. The average amount of savings 
and assets per reporting family on the date of survey worked out to 
Rs. 508.30 and Rs. 1,100.37 respectively. Roughly, 44 per cent, of the 
families reported savings and assets between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,500. 

About 59 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the 
date of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on ’family account’. 



Appendix I 

List of Centres covered under Family Living Surveys among Industrial 

Workers during 1958-59 


A. Factory Centres 

1. Digboi 

2. Jamshedpur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

4. Bombay 

5. Ahmedabad 

t 

•6. Nagpur 

7. Bhavnagar 

8. Sholapur 

9. Bhopal 

10. Indore 

11. Gwalior 

12. Madras 

13. Madurai 

14. Coimbatore 

15. Guntur 

16. Hyderabad 

17. Sambalpur 

18. Kanpur 

19. Varanasi (Banaras) 

20. Saharanpur 

21. Calcutta 
.22. Howrah 

23. Asansol 

24. Bangalore 

25. Alleppey 
.26. Alwaye 


27. Amritsar 

28. Yainunanagar 

29. Jaipur 

30. Ajmer 

31. Delhi 

32. Srinagar 

B. Mining Centres 

33. Jharia 

34. Kodarma 

35. Noamundi 

36. Balaghat 

37. Gudur 

38. Barbil 

39. Raniganj 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

C. Plantation Centres 

41. Labac 

42. Rangapara 

43. Mariani 

44. Doom Dooma 

45. Coonoor 

46. Darjeeling 

47. Jalpaiguri 

48. Chikmagalur 

49. Ammathi 

50. Mundakkayam 
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Appendix II 


Average monthly expenditure — item-wise — per family 



Single-member 

families 

, A- v 

All families 

-A_ 

Item. 

f 'I 

Number Average 
of repor- expen - 
ting fa- diturc 
mi lies per family 
of all 
families 
(Its.) 

i > 

Number Average 
of re- expenditure 

porting per family 
families of all 

families 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 3 

4 5 


(a) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 
Food beverages, etc. 

Cereals ami products 


Paddy 



I 

000 

2 

003 

Rice 



190 

3*61 

678 

6-38 

Wheat 



207 

7-38 

7C6 

13-24 

Wheat atta 



12 

014 

52 

0-41 

Jowar 



9 

012 

49 

0 39 

Jowar atta 





1 

001 

Bajra 



14 

0-22 

54 

0-46 

Bajra atta 



•• 

•• 

7 

0-04 

Maize 



1 

001 

7 

003 

Maize atta . . 





5 

001 

Barley 



6 

003 

58 

0-35 

Barley atta . . 



1 

001 

4 

0-01 

Pea 



•• 


2 

. . 

Gram 



55 

0*42 

301 

1-24 

Gram atta . . 



6 

0 03 

21 

004 

Sattu 



6 

002 

10 

0 01 

Chira, muri, khoi, lawa 



• 


1 

. . 

Maida 



6 

003 

40 

008 

Suji, ra\vi\ . . 



5 

0 02 

35 

008 

Scwai 



1 


5 

001 

Bread 



1 

0 02 

o 

0*01 

Cake, pastry 



I 

•• 

1 

•• 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Biscuit 

2 


21 

003 

Other wheat products 

. . 

. . 

6 

0-03 

Other cereals 

10 

019 

56 

0-56 

Grinding charges, etc. 

r 

200 

0-23 

699 

0-51 

Sub-total : cereals and products 

207 

12-54 

709 

23-94 

Pulses and products 





Arhar 

203 

1-96 

681 

3 01 

Gram 

3 

0 02 

61 

0 09 

Moong 

24 

0 07 

123 

0 18 

Masur 

10 

002 

87 

010 

Uni 

82 

0-35 

412 

0-79 

Pea 

1 

. . 

14 

0 02 

Other pulses 

. . 

. . 

1 

. . 

Pulse products 

.. 

•• 

1 


Sub-total : pulses and products 

206 

! » 
te 

i 

i 

705 

4-19 


Oil seeds, oils and fats 


Mustard oil . . 


203 

1-44 

700 

2 80 

Coconut oil . . 


. . 

. . 

14 

,002 

Gingolly oil . . 



. . 

1 

. . 

Other vegetable oils . . 


. • 

. . 

1 


Vanaspati 


23 

0-17 

147 

0-48 

Other fats . # 




1 


Sub-total : oil seeds, oils and fats 


204 

1-61 

704 

3-30 

Meat , fish and eggs 






Goat meat 


74 

0-62 

238 

0-97 

Beef 


1 

. . 

13 

004 

Mutton 


. . 

. . 

1 


Pork 


1 

. . 

5 

. . 

Buffalo meat 


13 

007 

70 

015 

Bird's meat . . 

• • 

1 

001 

1 

•• 
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Appendix II — contd . 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Other meat 

• + 

2 

003 

2 

001 

Fresh fish 

• • 

2D 

0/09 

102 

0'24 

Dry fish 

• • 

2 

002 

2 

001 

Egg-hen 


6 

002 

27 

008 

Sub-total : meat, fish and eggs 

• • 

79 

0-86 

336 

1-50 


Milk and products 


Milk (cow) . . 



24 

0-37 

100 

101 

Milk (buffalo) 



115 

2- 06 

383 

3- 04 

Curd 



56 

0-29 

193 

0-30 

Lassi 



. . 

. . 

3 

001 

Khoa 


• • 

2 

001 

19 

008 

Chhana 


ft # 

. . 

• • 

1 

• • 

Ghee (cow) . . 


• • 

2 

003 

7 

0*04 

Ghee (buffalo) 


« • 

90 

2 II 

299 

2-45 

Butter 

• • » • 

ft • 

1 

001 

7 

0-05 

Powdered milk 

• • • • 

• • 

. . 

. • 

3 

002 

Cheese 

• • • • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

3 


Other milk and products 


4 

010 

17 

018 

Sub-total : milk and products 


166 

4-98 

673 

7- 18 


Condim nts and spices 


Salt 




207 

008 

708 

0-13 

Turmeric 




188 

0 14 

680 

0-21 

Chillies green 




54 

003 

126 

003 

Chillies dry . . 




174 

0-25 

658 

0-50 

Tamarind 




2 

. . 

7 

. . 

Onion 




160 

0-30 

584 

0-38 

Gariic 




132 

Oil 

482 

015 

Coriander 




162 

012 

612 

0-21 

Ginger 




12 

001 

50 

002 

Pepper 




63 

009 

215 

009 
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Appendix II — coKtd. 


l 


2 3 4 0 


Methi 

. . 



15 


56 

0-01 

Mustard 

. . 



. . 

, , 

3 

. . 

Jira 

. . 



33 

003 

143 

005 

Clove 

r 



12 

004 

44 

004 

Elachi 




2 

. . 

22 

001 

Mixed spioes 

. . 



141 

0-27 

501 

0*40 

Other spices, etc. 

•• 

• • 


13 

0-01 

45 

0 04 

Sub-total : condiments and spioes 

•• 

207 

1*48 

707 

2*27 


Vegetables and products 


Potato 

• . 

. . 

. . 

200 

101 

685 

1*44 

Muli, turnip, radish 

. . 

. . 

, , 

32 

004 

122 

0*05 

Carrot, beet 

, . 


. # 


, . 

6 


Arum 

. , 


, . 

11 

003 

73 

0*07 

Other root vegetables 

, • 

. , 

2 

001 

16 

001 

Brinjal 



. . 

58 

007 

220 

012 

Cauliflower . . 



• . 

43 

Oil 

147 

0*12 

Cabbage 


. . 

. • 

12 

002 

41 

002 

Jackfruit 


. • 


12 

003 

64 

005 

Ladies finger 




41 

006 

153 

0*13 

Tomato 


. • 

. . 

68 

017 

232 

0-20 

Cuoumber . . 


, • 

. . 

2 


9 


Pumpkin 


. . 


27 

003 

112 

0*06 

Gourd 


. . 


62 

009 

224 

0*12 

Karela 


. . 

. . 

22 

0 04 

121 

0*08 

Bean 


. . 

. . 

6 

001 

30 

0*02 

Pea 


• . 

. . 

3 

001 

30 

0*02 

Other vegetables 


. . 

. , 

42 

0*13 

177 

0*18 

Palak 


. . 


62 

0*09 

250 

0*13 

Amaranth ohalai 


. . 


8 

0*01 

20 

0*01 

Methi 


. . 

. . 

4 

0*01 

20 

0 01 

Other leafy vegetables 

. , 


14 

002 

58 

0*03 

Pickle preservative 

. . 

. . 


m . 


2 

.. 

Other vegetable products 

• • 

• • 

34 

007 

120 

0*11 

Sub-total : vegetables and products 

. . 

204 

2*06 

701 

2*9*r 
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Appendix II — contd. 

2 3 4 5 


Fruits and products 


Banana, plantain 


43 

0-08 

129 

o-n 

Orange 

. • 

13 

003 

43 

0-09 

Lemon .. .. .. 

• • 

24 

005 

94 

0-07 

Mango 

. . 

48 

0*45 

184 

0-69 

Pine apple .. 


1 

. . 

1 


Water melon 


0 

0-01 

25 

0-02 

Coconut 


1 

. , 

9 

001 

Papaya 


3 

. . 

5 

. . 

Apple 

. . 

2 

0-01 

13 

0-03 

Kharbooza , . . . 


27 

0-08 

74 

0-09 

Dried fruit .. «• 

. . 

21 

0-04 

53 

0-10 

Other fruit . . 

. . 

38 

0-06 

142 

0-13 

Jam and jelly 


• • 

• • 

2 

• • 

Other fruit products 


7 

■ • 

23 

0-01 

Sub-total : fruits and products 

-• 

144 

0-81 

510 

1 35 

Sugar, honey, etc . 






Sugar crystal 

. • 

138 

0-75 

514 

1-30 

Sugar deshi 

. . 

3 

002 

11 

0*03 

Gur 

• • 

114 

0-30 

437 

0-62 

Honey 

• • 

•• 

•• 

4 

•• 

Sugar candy 

•• 


• • 

2 

• - 

Sub-total : sugar, honey, etc. 

-• 

190 

107 

664 

1-95 

Prepared meah and refreshments 






Meals 

. . 

35 

205 

60 

0-78 

Snack-saltish 

. . 

27 

014 

72 

0-13 

Snack-sweet 

. . 

46 

0-21 

164 

0-30 

Hot drink-tea 


113 

0-82 

323 

0-89 

Hot drink- ©then* 



•• 

1 

•• 

Toffee, ohocolate 

. . 


•• 

1 

• • 

Green coconut 



•• 

2 

0-01 

Sugarcane juice 

. . 

1 

•• 

10 

• • 

Cold drink 

. . 

6 

0-02 

12 

0-01 

Others 

•• 

6 

0-06 

19 

0-07 

Sub- total : prepared meals and 

refresh- 

152 

3-30 

436 

2-19 

ments 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea leaf 

. . 

33 

0-08 

208 

0 10 

Cocoa 

. . 

1 


1 


Ice 

• • 

3 

. . 

23 

0-01 

Sub-total : non-alcoholic beverages 


37 

008 

224 

0-20 

f Total : food 


221 

31-21 

723 

51 OS 

Pan , supari, etc . 

Pan leaf 


14 

0-04 

165 

0-19 

Pan finished 


103 

0-35 

257 

0 33 

Supari 


43 

0*39 

233 

0-69 

Lime 


50 

0-01 

231 

0*02 

Katha 


43 

0*21 

232 

0-31 

Others 


7 

002 

- 21 

0 01 

Sub-total : pan, supari, eto. 


142 

1-02 

486 

1-45 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 


116 

0*76 

337 

0-93 

Cigarette 


7 

003 

38 

009 

Zarda, kimam, surti . . 


19 

007 

114 

014 

Chewing tobacco 


34 

0*16 

118 

014 

Smoking tobacco 


1 

. , 

2 

. . 

Leaf tobacco 


58 

0-25 

171 

0 23 

Hukka-tobacco prepared 


60 

018 

154 

016 

Others 


5 

0 04 

23 

005 

Sub-total : tobacco and products 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 

— 

191 

1*49 

631 

1-74 

Country liquor 

. . 

2 

004 

3 

0-0* 

Ganja 

. . 

1 

. . 

5 

001 

Bhang 

. . 

1 


5 

0 01 

Charas 

, . 

. . 

. . 

2 

001 

Others 


1 


o 

001 

Sub-total : alcoholic beverages, etc. 


5 

004 

16 

007 

Total : pan, supari, tobacco and intoxicants 


2-55 

•• 

3 26 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 2 3 4 6 

Fuel and Light 
Firewood and chips . 

Coal and coke 
Saw dust 

Kerosene oil — fuel 
Kerosene oil-lighting . 


Electricity — lighting . , 

Dung cake .. 

Charcoal 
Electric bulb 
Candle 
Match box 
Other lighting oils 
Others 

Total : fuel and light 
Housino 

Rent for housing and water charges 
Residential house rent 
House rent owned/ free 
Water charges 

Sub-total : rent for housing and water 
charges 

Hous p repairs and upkeep 
Repairs 
White washing 
Others 

Sub-total : house repairs and upkeep 

Furniture , etc. 

Bed-stead, cot 

Mat, mattress, durrie 

Showcase, almirah 

Stool 

Others 

Repairs and maintenance 
Sub-total ; furniture, etc. 


196 

2*57 

668 

3*80’ 

12 

Oil 

100 

0-30 

6 

0-05 

19 

0-05 

139 

014 

473 

018 

185 

0-33 

596 

0-48 

26 

016 

103 

0-26 

10 

004 

60 

010 

1 

. . 

1 

. , 

1 

0-01 

6 

0 02 

• • 

• • 

2 

. . 

206 

0-24 

705 

0-31 

, , 

, , 

2 


24 

002 

108 

0 07 

221 

3-67 

721 

5-57 


193 

3-62 

622 

5-30 

21 

0-39 

77 

107 

1 

•• 

10 

001 

214 

4- 01 

698 

638 


3 

002 

21 

006 

4 

0*02 

15 

001 

1 

•• 

6 

001 

8 

0-04 

40 

008 


8 

008 

31 

0-21 

1 

001 

6 

002 

. . 

. . 

1 

, , 

•• 

•• 

1 

i 

... 

7 

006 

I 

35 

014 

16 

0*15 

72 

0-37 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Household appliances 

Box, trunk . . 


4 

005 

14 

007 

Suit case, attache case 


1 

003 

2 

001 

Utensil — earthenware 


23 

002 

97 

004 

Utensil — iron 


5 

005 

11 

004 

Utensil — stainless stool 

• • 

1 

. . 

2 

. . 

Utensil — bell metal . . 


2 

001 

2 

. . 

Utensil — aluminium . . 


13 

006 

28 

00T 

Utensil— copper 


3 

Oil 

12 

0 08 

Utensil — brass 

• • 

2 

003 

12 

on 

Utensil — others 

• • 

2 

002 

3 

001 

Glassware 

• • 

6 

001 

21 

002 

Enamelware 

• • 

2 

• • 

2 

. . 

Chinaware . . 

• • 

. . 

• • 

5 

. . 

Bucket 

• » 

. , 

. . 

3 

003 

Broom 

• • 

68 

004 

274 

005 

Lock 

• • 

4 

002 

11 

002 

Rope, string 

• • 

6 

005 

24 

006 

Cutlery 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 


Other electricals 


1 

. . 

5 


Latern, lamp 


. • 

. . 

4 


Other household appliances 


3 

003 

10 

003 

Rent for household appliances . . 


. . 

• • 

1 

• • 

Repair and maintenance 


3 

002 

6 

0*02 

Sub- total : household appliances 


102 

0*55 

373 

0-66 

Household services 

Domestic servant, ayah 

• • 

. . 

. . 

6 

002 

Cook 

, „ 

2 

• . 

2 

• • 

Sweeper 

. . 

94 

013 

397 

0-31 

Othors 

• • 

•• 

•• 

7 

004 

Sub-total : household services . . 

• • 

96 

013 

405 

0-37 

Total : housing 

•• 

217 

4-88 

715 

7-86 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Clothing, Redding, etc. 

Utadij-madt clothing 

Dhoti 

. . 

63 

2:30 

163 

2-36 

Lungi 

. . 

8 

012 

17 

006 

Trousers 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

0 01 

Half pants . . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

3 

001 

Bush shirt . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

O 

•a 


Shirt, kamiz, kurta . . 

. . 

1 

001 

s 

0 03 

Coat, overcoat 


. . 

• . 

1 

003 

Ganji, banian 


33 

032 

92 

0-26 

Sari 


11 

0-55 

57 

0 02 

Blouse, choli 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

001 

Petticoat 


. . 

. . 

1 

. . 

Dopatta, urani 


. • 

. . 

12 

0 03 

Frock 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2 

001 

Undergarment 

. . 

2 

. . 

5 

001 

Chaddar, angabastram 


10 

0-32 

14 

0 14 

Towel 

• • 

4 

009 

11 

005 

Gamcha 

. . 

22 

008 

45 

007 

Handker hief 

• • 

2 

. . 

4 

. . 

Shawl, wrapper, scarf 

• • 

1 

001 

3 

0 02 

Sweater, pull over 

• • 

1 

013 

4 

007 

Wool 


. . 

. . 

2 

007 

Poplin 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 


Other cloth 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

0 02 

Other hosiery garments 

. . 

. • 

. . 

l 


Other clothing. (miscellaneous) 

•• 

•• 


2 

001 

Sub-total : ready-made clothing 

•• 

100 

3 93 

300 

4* 19 

A ' on -ready- made clothing 

Dhoti 

. . 

2 

008 

11 

0-29 

Lungi 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2 

. . 

Pyjama 

. . 

i 

001 

6 

002 

Half pants . . 

• • 

-- 


1 

•• 
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Appendix II — contd . 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Bush shirt . . 




2 


Shirt, kamiz, kurta 


11 

010 

57 

0-30 

Coat, overcoat 


1 

001 

2 

0*01 

Ganji, banian 


2 

001 

5 

001 

Sari 


1 

0 07 

3 

004 

Blouse, choli 


. . 

. . 

8 

0-04 

Dopatta, urani 




3 

002 

Frock 


. . 

. . 

1 

001 

Undergarment r 


3 

001 

9 

004 

Chaddar, angabastram 


. . 


1 

. . 

Gamcha 


3 

0 02 

4 

0 01 

Sweater, pullover 


. . 

. . 

1 

001 

Wool 


. . 

. . 

4 

007 

Longcloth 


29 

0-74 

106 

0-66 

Mulmul 


1 

002 

14 

004 

Satin 


. • 

. . 

8 

000 

Poplin 


44 

1-07 

155 

1-28 

Other shirting, etc. . . 


11 

0-23 

32 

0-29 

Necktie 



. . 

1 

001 

Other H t/i . . 


33 

0*52 

142 

0-8S 

< Hher knitted garments 


. . 

. . 

1 


Other el.aliing ( miscellaneous) 


1 

003 

s 

o-ot> 

Sub total : non-ready-made clothing 

•• 

102 

2-02 

.347 

4-23 

ilradv'var 

Cap 

•• 

6 

0-0! 

10 

0-13 

Sub total : headwear . . 

•• 

6 

001 

19 

0- 13 

Bedding 

Bedshoet. 


8 

018 

25 

0-25 

Pillow 


. . 


•> 

001 

M n squit > net 



. - 

2 

0-03 

Purrio 


3 

0-0o 

9 

0-07 

Blanket, rug . . 




I 

0*03 

Bed cover 


•j 

0 03 

H 

0-05 

Pillow case.. 


. . 


.» 


Bedding cloth 


1 

00-2 


0-20 

Others 


3 

0*07 

19 

0-24 

Sub- total : bedding 

•• 

1G 

U-3.> 

61 

0-8* 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Footwear 






Shoe 

• • 

20 

0-54 

93 

0*77 

'Sanilal 


1 

0-03 

9 

0 05 

Ohappal 


4 

0 06 

50 

(>•24 

Boot 




3 

0 04 

Slipper 


1 

•• 

8 

0-01 

Hose 


•• 

•• 

l 

0-01 

Socks 


2 

001 

8 

0*01 

Others 


1 

0-04 

1 

0*ol 

Sub total : footwear . . 


28 

0-68 

133 

1 14 

Miscellaneous 






Xiaurulry 


6 

0 01 

30 

0*06 

Washerman . . 

. . 

96 

0*35 

407 

0*72 

Washing soap 

•• 

207 

0*70 

697 

1 Oi 

!S.»da 

•• 

5 

0*01 

39 

0*ol 

S,»ap eh ip and powder 

•• 

•• 


2 


Tail >ring, mending, etc. 

•• 

75 

0*50 

257 

0*72 

Others 


•• 

•• 

1 


Repairs, etc. (footwear) 

•• 

67 

Oil 

176 

0 09 

.Sub-total : miscellaneous 

•• 

221 

1*68 

721 

2*01 

Total : clothing, bedding, etc. 

•• 

221 

9*57 

721 

13*18 

MISCELLANEOUS 






Medical care. 






Doctors’ fee . . 


2 

0*01 

21 

0*15 

Medicine 


29 

0*98 

161 

2*19 

Dentists’ fee 


•• 


1 

0*01 

Nurse, midwife 


•• 

• • 

6 

0*06 

X-ray 


•• 

•• 

1 

001 

E.S.I. premium 


190 

1-68 

620 

1*94 

•Others 


•• 

•• 

4 

0*02 

Sub-total : medical care 

•• 

192 

2-67 

655 

4*38 
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Appendix II — contd . 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Personal care 

Hair oil, etc. 



164 

0-43 

560 

0*61 

Barber . • 


. . 

202 

0-75 

6S1 

0-94 

Snow, face cream, etc. 



3 

001 

15 

002 

Toilet soap 



111 

0-22 

427 

0*33 

Soap nut 



3 

. . 

6 


Comb, hair brush f 


. . 

8 

. . 

52 

0 02 

Hirror 


. • 

6 

001 

29 

0*02 

Face powder. . 



. • 

. . 

5 

001 

Tooth paste . . 



2 

0 01 

9 

0 02 

Tooth powder 



26 

004 

97 

005 

Tooth brush 



. . 

. . 

3 


Xeem and similar stick 



1 20 

0*07 

372 

0 08 

Blade 


. . 

23 

002 

135 

007 

Shaving Boap 




. . 

2 

. . 

Other shaving requisite 





1 


Scent and perfume 




. • 

2 

. . 

Lip stick, otc. 




. . 

l 


Family planning goods 





S 

0 01 

Others 

•• 

•• 

3 

001 

31 

003 

Sub-total : .personal care 

•• 

• • 

216 

1-57 

718 

217 

Education and reading 

Sohool and oollego fees 


3 

008 

95 

0*60 

Books-school 


. . 

3 

012 

63 

0-40 

Books-general 



1 

. . 

12 

0 07 

Hostel charges 


. . 

■ • 


1 

015 

Stationery— all kinds . . 

• • 

• • 

3 

001 

51 

013 

Private tuition 


• • 

. • 

. • 

22 

008 

Newspaper . • . • 

• • 

• • 

2 

• 003 

8 

0-02 

Library charges 

• a 

• • 

.. 


1 


Others • • • • 


•• 

•• 


10 

002 

Sub-total : education and reading 

•• 

8 

(>•24 

158 

1-47 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Recreation, etc. 

Cinema 


33 

0*25 

89 

0-31 

Toy 


. . 

. . 

19 

001 

Pot animal purchase . . 


. . 

. . 

ft 

0-08 

Mela anrl fair 


17 

0-10 

48 

0-10 

Camera 


. . 

. . 

1 

0 03 

Fhnt» graphic expenses 


. . 

. . 

J 

0-01 

Sports 1 goods 


1 

. . 

1 

. . 

Club fees, etc. 


l 

, . 

1 

. . 

Chance games and lottery 



. . 

l 

0-02 

Others 


8 

0 05 

17 

003 

Repair and maintenance 

•• 

•• 


1 


Sub- total : recreation, etc. 

•• 

55 

0-40 

157 

0-59 


Transport , etc . 


Rail 

64 

2 15 

154 

2-20 

Bus 

48 

0-42 

148 

0-43 

Irani 

1 

. . 

2 

, , 

Rickshaw 

106 

0-33 

319 

0-60 

Bullock cart 

. . 


3 

001 

Horse cab 

6 

003 

17 

004 

Taxi •• •• •• 

. . 

. . 

1 

0 02 

Bicycle hire . . 

. . 

. . 

1 

. . 

Repair charges 

5 

0-29 

24 

0-24 

Other expenses of owned transport 

2 

0 02 

6 

002 

Postage 

86 

0-24 

276 

016 

Upkeep horse, bullock 

. . 

. . 

1 

. . 

Others 

3 

001 

10 

003 

Sub-total : transport, etc. 

168 

3-49 

532 

3-65 

Subscription, etc. 





Trade union 

13 

007 

31 

0 03 

Religious 

38 

014 

110 

018 

Oift and charity 

64 

016 

168 

0-68 

Other ceremonials 

1 

. . ‘ 

6 

015 

Fines and penalties 

1 

. . 

2 

001 

Others 

2 

001 

4 

001 

Sub-total : subscription, etc. 


0*38 

279 

106 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Miscellaneous 

Ornament-glass . . 

• • 

# * 

• • 

15 

0-03 

Ornament — cithers . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 


Watch . . . » . « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

004 

Fountain pen . . . , 

• a 

• • 

• * 

5 

0-01 

Umbrella . . . . . . 

• • 

7 

017 

13 

0-09 

Hand stick . . . . . . 

# e 

• • 

• e 

1 


Repair and maintenance • • 

• • 

2 

oos 

16 

0-23 

Other pocket expenses 

• • 

10 

0-17 

97 

0-35 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

•w • 

1 

•• 

8 

0-03 

Sub-total : miscellaneous • • 

• • 

25 

0-42 

141 

0-78 

Total : MISCELLANEOUS 

• • 

• • 

917 

• • 

14-10 

Total : CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

• • 

61 05 

• • 

95-02 

(6) Non-Consumption Expenditure 

Taxes 

Municipal tax . . . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

• • 

Sub-total : taxes 

• • 

•• 

•• 

2 

• • 

Interest , litigation , etc. 

Interest paid on loan . . •• 


52 

1-22 

175 

1-57 

Litigation expenses . . . . 

• • 

4 

0*40 

12 

0-20 

Remittances . • 

• • 

128 

20 02 

223 

11-40 

Sub-total : interest, litigation, eto. 

• • 

157 

21-64 

355 

13-17 

Savings and investments 

Ornaments — gold 




1 


Ornaments — silver »• 

■ «• 

• • 


1 

0-07 

Other ornaments •• *. 

• • 


•<« 

1 

0-01 

Livestock . . »• 

• » 


*• 

1 

• • 

Gold and silver ware « • 

•■ft- 

• • 

*rm 

1 

0-01 

Bicycle . . ^ »• 

• •» 


«• 

% 

0-06 

Typewriter.. .. •• 


«• 

• • 

1 

0-01 

Life insurance premium 

•• 

3 

0-16 

5 

0-10 
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Appendix II — concld. 


1 2 3 4 6 


Provident fund contribution . . 

• • 

153 

3-68 

038 

406 

Postal savings 

• m 

• . 

. . 

1 

002 

Loan advanced . . . . 

m • 

1 

001 

1 

• m 

Shares and securities 

• • 

• • 

. . 

1 

• • 

Others 

•• 

24 

1-81 

74 

1*99 

Sub- total : savings and investments 

•• 

161 

5-56 

555 

6-32 

Debts repaid 






Debts repaid .. • • 

• * 

47 

5-93 

159 

5-94 

Sub-total : debts repaid 

•• 

47 

5-93 

159 

5*94 

Total : NON-CONSUMPTION 

PENDITURE 

EX- 

•• 

33- 13 


25*43 


SUMMARY 

(a) Consumption expenditure 


Food 

221 

31-21 

723 

51 05 

Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants . • 

. . 

2-55 

. . 

3*26 

Fuel and light 

221 

3 67 

721 

5*57 

Housing . . . • • • 

217 

4-88 

715 

7*86 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 

221 

9-57 

721 

13-18 

Miscellaneous • • 

•• 

9-17 

•• 

14*10 

Total 


61-05 

m # 

95*02 


(6) Non-consumption expenditure 


Taxes, interest and litigation . . 

• • 

52 

1*62 

175 

1*77 

Remittances to dependants 

• m 

128 

20 02 

223 

11*40 

Savings and investment 

• • 

161 

5*56 

555 

6*32 

Debts repaid • . - . 

• • 

: 47 

5*93 

159 

5*94 


Total 


3313 


26 43 





m 


Appendix III 

Average quantity consumed per adult consumption unit per month 

by items 



Item 

i 




Standard 

unit 

(quantity) 

Average 
quantity 
consumed 
per adult 

Number cansiunp- 
of tion unit 

families per month 
repo ling (unostima- 
( u nest i- ted) 

mated) 


1 




2 

3 

4 

FOOD, BEVERAGES, ETC. 



• 




Cereals and products 






Paddy 

• t • • 


• * 


kg. 

2 

410 

Rice 

• • • • 


• • 


99 

678 

3-6!) 

Wheat 

• • • • 


• • 


it 

705 

9-79 

Wheat atta 

• • t • 




99 

52 

3-34 

Juwar 

• • • • 




99 

49 

3-85 

Jo war atta 

• • » • 




99 

1 

6 00 

Bajra 

• • • • 




99 

54 

3-37 

Bajra atta • 

• • * • 




99 

7 

1 80 

Maize 

• • • • 




99 

7 

2-40 

Maize atta 





ft 

5 

1-88 

Barley 





ft 

58 

2-91 

Barley atta 





It 

4 

2 44 

Pea 





99 

2 

0-80 

Gram 





99 

301 

2-20 

Gram atta 





99 

21 

1-28 

Sattu 

• • • • 




99 

10 

0-75 

Maida 

• • • • 




99 

40 

0-89 

Suji, rawa 

• • « • 




»t 

35 

0-64 

Sewai 





99 

5 

0-20 

Bread 





99 

2 

0-20 

Cake, pastry 





99 

1 

0-32 

Biscuit 





99 

11 

0-11 

Other wheat products 




9 9 

6 

4-48 

Other cereals 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

99 

M 

4-48 
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Appendix III — contd. 



1 




2 

3 

4 

Pulses and products 

Arhar 

• # 


kg. 

681 

1-50 

Gram 



• • 

m 9 

99 

61 

0 49 

Moong 



. . 

. . 

99 

123 

0-43 

Masur 



. # 

. . 

99 

87 

0*34 

TJrd 



a # 

a . 

M 

412 

0-68 

Poa 



. . 


99 

14 

0-49 

Other pulses . . 



• • 

. . 

• » 

1 

0-98 

Pulse products 



• • 

• • 

99 

1 

0-92 

Oilseeds, 

Mustard oil 

oils and fats 

• • 

• • 

fc g- 

697 

0-49 

Coconut oil 

• a 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

14 

007 

Gingelly oil 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

99 

1 

0-12 

Other vegetable oils 

• • 

• • 

• » 

• . 

99 

1 

0-37 

Vanaipati 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

145 

0-32 

Other fats 

• • 


• • 

• • 

99 

1 

0 03 

Meal, fish and 

Goat meat 

m* 


• • 

fc g- 

238 

0 61 

Beef 



• • 

• • 

M 

13 

1 27 

Mutton 



• * 

• • 

M 

1 

0-25 

Pork 



• • 

. . 

*» 

£ 

0*44 

Buffalo meat . . 



• • 

. . 

99 

70 

0-86 

Bird’s meat 



• • 

• • 

99 

1 

0*47 

Other meat 



• • 

. . 

99 

2 

2* 92 

Fresh fish 



. • 

. . 

99 

102 

0*38 

Dry fish 



• • 

. . 

99 

2 

0*70 

Egg hen 



• • 

• • 

no. 

27 

4*35 

Milk and products 

Milk (cow) 

• ■ 


1. 

96 

3*45 

Milk (buffalo) . . 



. . 

. . 

99 

383 

3 06 

Curd . . 



. . 

. . 

fe g- 

192 

0*39 

Lassi . . 



. , 

. . 

99 

3 

2*28 

Khoa 



. . 

. . 

99 

19 

0*26 

Chhana 



. . 


99 

1 

0*29 

Ghee (cow) 



. . 

. . 

99 

7 

0*36 

Ghee (buffalo) . . 



. . 

. . 

99 

298 

0*36 

Butter 



. . 

. . 

99 

7 

0*23 

Powdered milk 



• • 

• • 

99 

3 

0*59 

Choose 



• • 

. . 

99 

2 

0*34 

Other milk and products 

• • 

•• 

•• 

99 

17 

4*55 
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Appendix III — contd. 



1 




2 

3 

4 

Condiment* 

Salt 

and spices 


• • 

kg. 

70S 

0-37 

Turmeric 





g- 

680 

60-65 

Chilly-green 





M 

122 

49-67 

Chilly-dry 



• • 


M 

657 

71-27 

Tamarind 


. . 

• • 

# # 

99 

7 

62-72 

Onion 


• • 

• • 


kg. 

583 

0-83 

Garlic 



• • 


g- 

481 

61-67 

Coriander 



• • 

• • 

99 

612 

70-67 

Ginger 


• * 

• • 

• • 

99 

50 

69-02 

Popper 


, , 

• • 

• • 

99 

215 

32-43 

Mothi 


, , 

• • 

• • 

99 

65 

19-95 

Mustard 


. . 

• • 


99 

3 

122-24 

Jira 



• • 


99 

140 

20-76 

Clove 



m m 

• • 

99 

42 

14-81 

Elachi 


. . 

• • 

• • 

99 

20 

12-36 

Mixed spices . • 


• • 

• • 

a • 

99 

500 

31-96 

Other spices, etc. 


. . 

■ • 

• • 

99 

44 

82-70 

Vegetables 
Potato . . . . 

and products 

• • 

• • 

k g- 

685 

1-66 

Muli, turnip, radish 


. . 

• • 

• • 

ft 

77 

1-06 

Carrot, beet . • 


.. 

• * 

• • 

99 

6 

0-97 

Arum 


• . 

• • 

• • 

99 

73 

0-54 

Other root vegetables 


. . 


• • 

99 

16 

0-44 

Brin jal 


. • 

m % 

• • 

99 

219 

0-60 

Cauliflower . . 





99 

119 

0-95 

Cabbage 



• • 


99 

41 

0-51 

Jackfruit 



• • 


99 

64 

0-42 

Ladies finger • • 



a a 

* # 

99 

153 

0*41 

Tamato 


• • 

, . 

9 9 

99 

232 

1-00 

Cucumber 




# # 

99 

9 

1-98 

Pumpkin 




9 9 

99 

112 

0-67 

Gourd 


• . 

. , 

m # 

99 

224 

0-62 

Karela 


. • 

• • 


99 

121 

0-42 

Bean 


• • 

. . 


99 

30 

0-66 

Pea 



• # 


99 

30 

0 64 

Other vegetables 





99 

165 

0-70 

Palak 





99 

249 

0-54 

Amaranth chalai 





99 

20 

0-51 

Methi 


• . 

. . 

. . 

99 

20 

0 40 
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Appendix III — contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Other leafy vegetables 



kg. 

57 

0 63 

Pickle preservatives 

• • 

. . 

»* 

2 

0-50 

Other vegetable products 

•• 

• • 

M 

120 

0 63 

Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain 



no. 

128 

614 

Orange 



»t 

43 

4-23 

Lemon . • . • 



M 

94 

409 

Mango 



ft 

16$ 

19-47 

Pineapple 



ft 

1 

400 

Water melon .. 



ft 

25 

0-52 

Coconut 



f » 

9 

0-51 

Papaya 



tt 

3 

0-31 

Apple 



kg. 

13 

0 24 

Kharbooza 



ft 

74 

1-94 

Dried fruit 



ft 

51 

0 13 

Other fruits . . 



ft 

129 

2-54 

Jam and jelly . . 



ft 

2 

019 

Other fruit products 



ft 

14 

0-38 

Sugar , honey , etc . 

Sugar crystal . . 



kg- 

514 

0-63 

Sugar deshi . . 



tt 

11 

0 61 

Gut 



t • 

435 

0*60 

Honey 



tt 

4 

0-03 

Sugar candy 



tt 

2 

012 

Pan, supari , etc. 

Pan leaf 

. . 

• • 

no. 

164 

51*96 

Pan finished . . 

• . 

• . 

tt 

256 

14-0 

Supari 

• • 

• • 

g- 

229 

81-18 

Lime 

.. 

.. 

tt 

229 

49 10 

ICitha • • ■ • • • 

•• 

•• 

»t 

231 

34*87 
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Appendix III — coticld. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

• . 

. . 

no. 

337 

127*92 

Cigarette 



• 9 

38 

26*67 

Zarda, kimam, surti 




112 

37-32 

Chewing tobacco 



ft 

118 

60-77 

Smoking tobacco 



ft 

2 

58-32 

1 ieaf tobacco . . 



ft 

167 

75-70 

Hukka tobacco prepared 



ft 

150 

338-25 

Alroholic beverages, etc . 

Country liquor 

• • 

•• 

pint. 

1 

1*90 

flania 

.. 

• • 

g- 

5 

2-02 

Bhang « • •• • • 

• • 

• • 

9f 

5 

4-78 

Charas 

• • 

• • 

ft 

2 

5-00 

Ot]\ei beverages 

Tea leaf 

• - 

. . 

kg- 

183 

0*04 

Ice 

•• 

•• 

I* 

23 

1 12 

g. — gram kg. =a* kilogram 

1 

» litre 


no. — -number 



Ifd0-6.i1.67— CIl’H 






